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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


United Kingdom’s 
Industry Concentration 


Now Nears Completion 


By KaTHteen O. Horton, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


FFICIALS of the United Kingdom 

Board of Trade now regard the con- 
centration of the consumer-goods in- 
dustries which was begun in March 1941 
as substantially complete. No large re- 
leases of either labor or factory space 
can be expected in the future except 
perhaps in the clothing-manufacturing 
industry, and even in that industry most 
mobile workers have already been taken 
by conscription. 


Purposes and Concepts 


The concentration-of-industry scheme 
was instituted in order to release labor, 
production capacity, and storage space 
in areas where they were most needed. 
It was concerned only incidentally with 
rationalizing the industries concerned. 

At the outbreak of the war rigid con- 
trols over all raw materials were effected. 
The Ministry of Supply allocated them 
to manufacturers of consumer goods ac- 
cording, generally, to quotas based on a 
percentage of their use of raw materials 
in a pre-war period. Production was 
also curtailed by natural war-caused 
shortages of labor, machinery, and raw 
materials. As a counterpart of the con- 
trols which decreased the production of 
civilian goods, certain steps were taken 
to restrict civilian consumption of man- 
ufactured goods. 

In April 1940 Limitation of Supplies 
Orders limited the amount of goods 
which might be supplied by manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to retailers to a 
percentage of the value sold in a given 
pre-war period. The percentage has 
varied for different goods from 66 per- 
cent to a complete prohibition. 

By reason of raw-material restric- 
tions and the Limitation of Supplies Or- 
ders, many factories found that they 
were not allowed enough production to 
keep either their workers or their plant 
fully employed. Some firms were re- 
taining their normal labor supply and 
utilizing it only part time. 

It was to eliminate this excess ca- 
pacity, therefore, and thereby to make 
more labor, machinery, and factory 
Space available for production and stor- 
age of war goods that Oliver Lyttelton, 
then President of the Board of Trade, in- 
troduced a scheme to concentrate the 
production of consumer goods in a small 
number of plants. 


Methods Considered 


The original plan was for a number of 
firms in each industry to arrange between 
themselves which plants were to continue 
in operation and which were to close. If 
industries were not able to formulate vol- 
untary plans for concentration in ac- 
cordance with the broad war program, 
the Government had the power to select 
the plants to be closed. 


Several methods of concentration were 
possible. The most common method was 
the agency method whereby a nucleus 
firm manufactured the products for the 
closed firms, which then distributed 
them through their own selling organi- 
zations and under their own brands. 
Other methods were permanent amalga- 
mation, pooling of profits of the firm left 
running, payment by the nucleus firm 
of specific sums to the closed firms for 
the right to use their raw-material 
quotas during the war, and payment of a 
levy by nucleus firms on their products, 
the levy going to the closed firms or to a 
fund. 


Plans that would ensure the re-entry 
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of closed firms into business after the war 
were most favored by the Government. 


Plants and Labor Released 


It has been stated that, of the 70 in- 
dustries scheduled for concentration, 
satisfactory programs have been adopted 
for all except 8 or 9. On February 16 of 
this year, Hugh Dalton, President of 
the Board of Trade, stated that the con- 
centration of industries had made 64,- 
000,000 square feet of factory space avail- 
able for storage of weapons of war, 
equipment, and food. In addition, 35,- 
000,000 square feet had been made avail- 
able in premises other than factories, 
and 38,000,000 square feet not formerly 
employed in war production had been 
secured for war production. Altogether 
137,000,000 square feet had been reallo- 
cated and about 250,000 workers released 
for the services or for more essential 
work. 


These figures compare with 170,000 
workers and 1,750 factories containing 
50,000,000 square feet of floor space re- 
leased at the end of 1941. More than 





British factory in a consumer-goods industry. 
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Shirt making in the United Kingdom. The British clothing industry has been concentrated 
on a regional basis. 


5,000 nucleus certificates were outstand- 
ing on September 1, 1942. At that time 
only 49 certificates had been withdrawn, 
but it was expected that others would be 
withdrawn shortly as certain industries 
were subjected to reconcentration. 


The above figures indicate that most 
of the surplus factory space was taken 
up during the intensive concentration 
drive in 1941. It has been estimated that, 
of the total labor and space released by 
the approximately 60 industries concen- 
trated, about half the total was provided 
by the cotton industry alone. Since only 
small amounts of labor and plant can 
still be obtained—some from the cloth- 
ing industry and very little from recon- 
centration—the program is now very 
nearly complete. 

The principal industries in which re- 
concentration has been attempted are 
leather goods, toilet preparations, and 
jute, but the release of labor from all 
these industries will probably not exceed 
5,000. This is due to the fact that most 
men and women who are physically fit 
have already been called up out of non- 
essential industries. 


Scope of Concentration 


Industries included in the concentra- 
tion plan are bedding, bicycles, boots and 
shoes, braces, carpets and rugs, cartons 
and paper boxes, clothing, china clay, 
conduit tubes, corsets, cotton, cutlery, 
fellmongery, fountain pens, gas tubes, 
glass, gloves, hat hoods, hosiery and knit- 
wear, iron foundries, jewelry, jute, lace, 
lead sheets and pipes, leather, linoleum, 
musical instruments, narrow fabrics, 
paint and varnish, paper makers, pencils, 
photographic apparatus, pianos, pottery, 
printing ink, rayon, razor blades, rubber, 
re-rolling section of the iron and steel 
industry, saddlery and harness, silk, 
sports goods, steel sheets, tiles, toilet 


preparations, toys, umbrellas, woodwork- 
ing, and wool. 

Plans for concentration of the paper, 
brush, jewelry, paint-and-varnish, ca- 
sein-buttons, and hat industries have 
been abandoned. The reasons for the 
failure to concentrate varied in each case 
with the peculiar circumstances of the 
industry concerned. 


Productive Efficiency 


Concentration increased output per 
unit of plant and labor in most nucleus 
firms, but the increases did not always 
reach expectations, in consequence of 
unanticipated net losses of labor and 
unforeseen difficulties of technical and 
personnel adjustments. The labor sup- 
ply which remained to the concentrated 
industries was largely composed of older 
workers whose efficiency was below the 
average of the normal peacetime labor 
supply. Since a number of compensa- 
tion arrangements were calculated on 
the basis of prewar outputs, they proved 
inadequate in the face of the deterio- 
rated labor supply. When comparison 
is made, however, between the present 
Situation and the position if the same 
number of people had been removed for 
war work without any definite policy, it 
is found that concentration has given 
satisfactory results. 


Changed Business Organizations 


The most obvious and important 
change brought about by concentration 
was the closing of many producing 
units. It was the intention of the Board 
of Trade that concentration should ef- 
fect a more favorable opportunity for 
firms that had temporarily ceased pro- 
duction to restart business after the war. 
Under existing compensation agree- 
ments, most closed firms should be able 
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to preserve their business connections 
and emerge with their capital assets 
reasonably unimpaired. There was re. 
dundant capacity, however, before the 
war in many sections of British con. 
sumer-goods industries, and there wij 
undoubtedly be more after the war. 
Hence many closed firms will never re. 
open, and the working agreements that 
are now sustaining marginal firms may 
furnish a basis for eliminating them per. 
manently. 

In 20 industries, central schemes were 
adopted under which nucleus firms pay 
levies on their machine capacity or turn. 
overs, the proceeds of which are divided 
among closed firms for the care and 
maintenance of plant and machinery, 
In the rest of the concentrated industries 
compensation schemes are individual in 
character and derive their force from 
private agreements between firms. The 
normal practice is for the nucleus firm 
to produce goods at cost for the closed 
firm which retains its selling organ- 
ization. 


Central Fund 


An example of the type of plan in 
which the nucleus firm pays a levy on 
its turnover is provided by the compen. 
sation scheme of the furniture industry, 
The Board of Trade has created a cen- 
tral fund to be used to ease the financial 
hardships involved in its concentration. 
Continuing firms finance the fund, with 
each manufacturer retaining his esti- 
mated costs plus 6 percent of the maxi- 
mum prices of his sales and then con- 
tributing three-fourths of the difference 
then remaining to the fund, the other 
one-fourth going to him. 

The fund provides expenses for care 
and maintenance of closed works and 
shops on a pro-rata basis according to 
the verified applications received. Any 
profit remaining in the fund may be 
made available to closed firms by adding 
a percentage to any payments made for 
care and maintenance. 

Administration of the fund is by a spe- 
cial committee on which both continuing 
and closed firms sit and which is man- 
aged by a representative committee 
with an independent accountant as 
chairman 

Care and maintenance expenses in- 
clude rent, local taxes, insurance, light 
and heat, fire-watching, repairs to build- 
ings, maintenance of machinery, Secre- 
tarial and office expenses, national insur- 
ance and Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance of staff necessarily employed, 
and accountant’s fees. 

Producers and distributors of branded 
goods have not been adversely affected 
by concentration, since most agreements 
between nucleus and closed firms provide 
for the continuation of trade marks and 
brand names and since many trade 
marks are owned by distributors or mer- 
chant converters who are not actually 
engaged in production. 


Profits Not Hurt 


Corporate profits do not seem to have 
been adversely affected by concentration. 
Although net earnings of cotton-spin- 
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ning firms for the 1941-42 financial year 
were somewhat below those for 1940-41, 
the decrease is probably caused by the 
nigher tax burden and stricter price con- 
trol. Cotton manufacturers’ earnings 
have averaged about the same as before 
concentration, but rayon producers and 
most footwear manufacturers made 
higher net profits in 1941-42 than in the 
preceding year. Earnings of spinners 
and manufacturers in the woolen indus- 
try do not show appreciable changes. 

These industries seem reasonably rep- 
resentative because in all of them a sub- 
stantial proportion of existing firms was 
closed down and because they furnished 
considerably more than 50 percent of 
all the labor and floor space released 
under concentration. 


Concentration Difficulties 


One of the unanticipated results of 
concentration was that production of 
certain types of commodities was thrown 
out of balance. In the footwear-manu- 
facturing industry, for example, a serious 
shortage of children’s footwear devel- 
oped. This situation arose because the 
Board of Trade allowed firms to reach 
voluntary agreements. It approved each 
of the agreements, but it was unable to 
ensure the retention of a proper propor- 
tion of production in each section of each 
industry by such a haphazard method. 
If officials were to undertake a new pro- 
gram, they would ensure balanced pro- 
duction by prescribing more precisely the 
conditions to be satisfied. 

In a few industries the Board of Trade 
erred rather seriously in its estimates 
of potential productive capacity after 
concentration. In the cotton industry, 
production fell considerably below esti- 
mates largely because there was unan- 
ticipated net loss of labor. Part-time 
workers, and particularly married 
women, were extremely difficult to shift 
from closed to nucleus mills, and many 
mobile laborers in closed firms preferred 
to enter more highly paid employment 
in other industries. 

Officials of the Board of Trade stress 
the difficulty of estimating all the in- 
tangibles that may affect production 
after concentration and admit that it is 
easy to overestimate the productivity of 
a concentrated industry. On the other 
hand, under-concentration is extremely 
undesirable, since reconcentration is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
achieve. 


Paper Proves Baffling 


Concentration could not be successful 
in the paper industry—partly because no 
compensation scheme could be adopted 
which would enable closed firms to re- 
main in existence without pushing paper 
prices above official ceilings, partly be- 
cause the high degree of specialization 
that existed in the industry would make 
concentration impracticable, and also 
because the changes in raw materials 
(i.e., the utilization of a large volume of 
straw and a larger proportion of waste 
paper) had produced a need for more 
capacity in the preliminary stages of 
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paper making than in the finishing proc- 
esses. Only 10 paper mills were closed 
down, and concentration of this indus- 
try has been abandoned, although most 
mills have given up shed space and their 
labor forces have been cut drastically. 

In the brush-manufacturing and jew- 
elry industries, conscription had pro- 
ceeded so far by the time attempts were 
made to concentrate them that many 
factories were operating mostly with im- 
mobile labor. The smallness of the 
plants (many employed less than 20 
workers) gave them little value for stor- 
age or production purposes. A few plans 
for concentration were approved by the 
Board of Trade, but no pressure was 
applied and the labor question was left 
for the Ministry of Labor to decide. 


Problems in Paint Trade 


In the paint and varnish industry the 
problem was similar to that in the brush 
and jewelry industries. Of approxi- 
mately 600 firms, 400 were extremely 
small. Eighty percent of the work done 
was for Government account, and the 
200 large firms handled nearly all these 
contracts because of their superior pro- 
ductive and technical resources. If a 
concentration program had been forced 
on the industry, 300 of the 400 smaller 
firms would have been required to close. 
Though this might have been justifiable 
on economic grounds for the small but 
important release of labor, by far the 
greatest part of the mobile and able- 
bodied employees of the small firms had 
already been called up, and it was felt 
that the release which could be achieved 
would be entirely disproportionate to the 
hardships that would be imposed upon 
proprietors of the smaller firms and their 
nontransferable personnel. 


Hat Making Poses Queries 


An attempt was made to concentrate 
the hat-manufacturing industry in No- 
vember 1942, when the trade was told 
to submit concentration proposals for 
approval by early December. The Board 
of Trade specified that firms in areas 
where labor was extremely scarce could 
not be designated as nuclei and that they 
should attempt to merge or make com- 
pensation arrangements with firms in 
other areas. It stated that two-thirds 
of the labor of participant firms would 
have to be released, but that the pro- 
duction of industrial caps and headwear 
for infants and young children would 
have to be maintained above the general 
level of restriction. ; 


When a great many manufacturers 
complained that the Board of Trade was 
attempting to transfer the industry to 
other centers, it was agreed that no com- 
pulsion would be applied to firms to con- 
centrate but that they would be required 
to give up all the labor needed directly 
or indirectly for war work. In effect, 
therefore, the Board of Trade did not 
proceed with planned concentration, 
although conscription will probably have 
the effect of shifting most production to 
areas where the labor situation is easier. 
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Clothing Industry 


Attention has recently been centered 
on the garment manufacturing industry. 
The Board of Trade did not at first at- 
tempt to concentrate it because of the 
large number of producers involved, but 
it imposed a designation program under 
which approximately 2,000 out of about 
25,000 firms were selected to receive spe- 
cial protection for their labor and pri- 
ority supplies of cloth. This action was 
taken allegedly to assure the production 
of adequate supplies of utility clothing 
and military apparel. The willingness 
and ability of a firm to devote 75 percent 
of its output to utility or Government 
work was supposed to be the primary 
requisite for designation. Some undi- 
rected concentration was achieved under 
this system, since certain undesignated 
firms were forced to suspend or curtail 
operations in consequence of increasing 
shortages of supplies and the withdrawal 
of additional laborers, particularly young 
women. 

It was evident by the summer of 1942 
that maximum efficiency in the produc- 
tion of essential apparel could be 
achieved only by directing the contrac- 
tion of the industry and that urgent 
needs for labor in special areas made 
directed contraction even more essential. 
The objective set was a 30 to 40 percent 
cut in the ranks of the 5,000-odd pro- 
ducers employing more than 10 workers, 
a corresponding release of premises for 
other uses, and a reorganization of the 
remaining labor force which had already 
been reduced from about 453,000 pre-war 
to 311,000 by withdrawals of labor and 
by the effect of rationing in reducing 
demand. 

It was felt that smaller firms could not 
be dealt with under this scheme but 
would have to run the risk of getting 
along without mobile labor and assured 
materials if they did not wish to join 
larger firms voluntarily. Space was an 
important consideration in several areas, 
moreover, and nothing could be gained 
by taking over tiny establishments. 


Regional Plan 


Since the large number of producers 
and the peculiar labor situation still 
made it impossible to operate a uniform 
national scheme in all areas simultane- 
ously, the Board of Trade decided to in- 
troduce regional schemes. Concentra- 
tion was to be carried out through local 
committees who were to organize con- 
centration so as to fulfill the space re- 
quirements outlined by the Factory Con- 
trol for the region and the labor require- 
ments outlined by the Ministry of Labor. 

Leeds was selected as the testing area 
for the regional plan. The local con- 
centration committee, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the Board of Trade, the 
Ministry of Supply, employers of the 
area and the National Union of Gar- 
ment Workers, had its first meeting last 
August. The Ministry of Labor was not 
represented, as it had already stipulated 
the number of laborers to be released 
within the area and the hours to be 
worked by nucleus firms. By September 
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many voluntary plans had been sub- 
mitted and physical concentration was 
already under way. In February of this 
year it was estimated that the amount of 
factory space liberated by the clothing 
industry in Leeds was 1,000,000 square 
feet. 


Concentration was subsequently intro- 
duced in the Manchester area and then 
in other producing areas. Dates were 
fixed in each area on which designation 
certificates would be withdrawn. Within 
a fixed length of time thereafter, firms 
were expected to submit proposals for 
concentration, nucleus status eventually 
taking the place of designation. To 
qualify for nucleus status, evidence must 
be produced by a firm that it makes the 
fullest use of its machinery, labor ca- 
pacity, and administrative and technical 
staffs. This means that firms must use 
at least 90 percent of the labor they used 
in June 1940 and work a satisfactory 
number of hours. 

Nucleus firms are normally designated 
firms, but not necessarily so, as undes- 
ignated firms may qualify for nucleus 
status if they can arrange to concentrate 
with others in the region and by so doing 
release labor of the type required, use 
factory space economically and produce 
efficiently. Units not employing 50 per- 
sons are not granted nucleus status. 
Firms employing smaller numbers can 
group themselves together in order to 
be eligible for nucleus status as a single 
unit. Firms employing under 10 workers 
are omitted from the scheme, unless they 
voluntarily contract to participate. 


Principles Followed 


Sir Thomas Barlow, Director-General 
of Civilian Clothing, announced that the 
concentration program would aim at 
removing clothing production from areas 
where all possible labor must be employed 
on direct war production and at expand- 
ing it where labor is not in such great 
demand for war production. Prelimi- 
nary surveys indicated that output 
should be increased in Scotland, North- 
ern Ireland, the Northeast of England, 
and parts of London. Earlier concen- 
tration programs were guided by similar 
principles, but the industries were more 
localized and the Board of Trade had 
never before announced that it intended 
to alter the geographical balance of an 
industry. As in other concentration 
schemes, the Government encouraged 
voluntary proposals by the firms, but the 
Board of Trade remained the final 
authority to decide on acceptance or 
rejection. 


The question of compensation under 
the concentration plan for the clothing 
industries has not yet been decided. 
Compensation for closing firms may take 
the form of a national pool financed by 
contributions from the nucleus firms to 
provide for the closing firms which cease 
production until they are able to restart 
after the war, but other methods of com- 
pensation are not ruled out. Nothing 
final will be decided until all trade inter- 
ests have had an opportunity to com- 
ment on the preliminary compensation 
plan now being discussed, 
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Satisfactory Operation 


Since considerable progress has al- 
ready been made and substantial efforts 
are being put forth, it seems likely that 
concentration of the clothing trades will 
be nearly complete by early summer. 
Thus far the regional method has worked 
satisfactorily. What difficulties have 
been encountered in the Leeds and Man- 
chester areas have been surmounted 
there and are being avoided in schemes 
starting up in new regions. The Board 
of Trade has found it advisable to trans- 
fer key workers from closed firms to 
nucleus plants—a step which they did 
not at first foresee as necessary. 

The problem of dovetailing military 
orders with production for civilian mar- 
kets was solved by the creation of a joint 
planning committee containing two rep- 
resentatives each of the Ministry of Sup- 
ply and of the Board of Trade. This 
committee worked out a joint program 
which enabled the officers conducting 
concentration work to prepare a sched- 
ule of the exact number of firms needed 
to meet essential military and civilian 
needs in each section of this highly spe- 
cialized industry. At the same time the 
liaison between the Ministry of Supply 
officers and the Concentration Division 
resulted in the placing of military orders 
in factories which have been or seem 
likely to be scheduled as nucleus. 


Soft-Drinks Industry 


The soft-drinks industry has not only 
concentrated output under a scheme in- 
volving profit sharing but has also con- 
centrated the drinks themselves. The 
production of carbonated drinks has 
been decreased and replaced by in- 
creased production of concentrated 
drinks such as essences and sirups which 
can be diluted by the consumer. This 
provides a saving in both transport and 
containers. All drinks sold in liquid 
form must conform to standards fixed by 
the Ministry of Food. Brand names and 
labels distinguishing the manufacturer 
or packer of a product are prohibited. 

The Ministry of Food has contributed 
a great deal of concentration by employ- 
ing the sector scheme in the distribution 
of foods and by applying concentration 
to such diversified sections of food pro- 
duction as the soft-drinks industry men- 
tioned above, the slaughtering of cattle, 
the manufacture of margarine and cook- 
ing fats, and many others. 


Concentration of Products 


Concentration has not been confined 
to the factors of production. One of 
the first steps taken outside of this cate- 
gory was the concentration on utility 
articles. Utility products were provided 
in order to supply essential goods in ade- 
quate quantities at prices the masses 
could afford to pay. Goods were stand- 
ardized into a few useful models and pro- 
duced in a limited number of plants. 
The range of goods within various 
groups of products was also reduced. 
Standardization has progressed in cloth- 
ing, furniture, pencils, mechanical light- 
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ers, textiles, glass, jewelry, leather, cut- 
lery, suitcase, and other industries. 

The utility policy is likely to be ex. 
tended to all products which lend them- 
selves to a measure of standardization 
without the provision of special machin- 
ery. It will eventually be possible to sup- 
ply all essential consumer needs from q 
limited range of price-controlled goods, 
The manufacture of a large number of 
articles deemed nonessential to the war 
effort has been prohibited. 


Other Concentrations 


Outside the field of production alto- 
gether, concentration has been extended 
to cover the distribution of food, banks, 
and financial institutions. 

Wholesale buyers of margarine, fats, 
and flour must purchase from the near- 
est factory or mill. In every urban cen- 
ter, overlapping milk deliveries have 
been eliminated. 

One of the most interesting plans for 
the rationalization of the distribution of 
food is the fish zoning scheme. The plan 
was adopted to economize on inland 
transport, and provides that fish landed 
at specified ports may be distributed 
only within a specified zone. Fish sent 
inland to wholesale merchants within 
each zone may be redistributed only to 
customers within a radius of 20 miles 
of the individual inland merchant’s 
premises. Within each zone there are 
sub-zones, and fish landed in each Zone 
are distributed to each sub-zone in pro- 
portion to the population of each sub- 
zone. The plan does not provide for 
any form of rationing to the customer, 
Distribution of many other items is 
equally rationalized. 

Concentration has also been intro- 
duced in the packaging of many types 
of goods. Apart from the controls which 
have increasingly restricted the use of 
paper, cartons, and tin in packaging, 
additional regulations drastically reduce 
the number of sizes in which commodi- 
ties may be packaged, sometimes allow- 
ing only a single size. Certain articles, 
such as toothpaste, soap, and shirts, 
must be sold without cartons. Many 
manufacturers had already voluntarily 
reduced the number of sizes of packages 
available, sometimes from as many as 
eight to one. 


What Banks Have Done 


Banks and insurance companies ac- 
complished a great deal on their own 
initiative in the way of releasing labor 
for war service and war industries. By 
the end of May 1942 clearing banks had 
closed 1,742 branches out of 8,469 whole 
and part-time offices. Bofore the war 
66,000 out of 85,000 bank employees were 
men. Women, older men, and men unfit 
for military service replaced much of the 
pre-war skilled staff, and by October 1942 
women comprised about 42 percent of the 
labor force. Voluntary agreements have 
been made to combine or concentrate 
competing branch offices. Concentration 
of industry occurred side by side with 
curtailment of supplies and production. 
In the banking and insurance services, 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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azis Riddle or Shackle 
NORWAY’S Business 


Tyranny, Violence, and Racketeering Mark Many Phases of the Economy 


ORWAY’S INDUSTRY AND BUSI- 

NESS, whose leaders have fought 
all German attempts at “coordination,” 
are now being Nazified by force, accord- 
ing to analyses of reports from the Euro- 
pean press and radio. 

Quisling has dismissed the legally 
elected Board of the Industriforbund 
(the organization in Norwegian industry 
which corresponds to a combination of 
Chamber of Commerce and National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers) and has re- 
placed it with a Nazi-approved council 
headed by Dietrich Hildisch, director of 
the Denofa and Lilleborg fat-processing 
companies. (Stockholm Tidningen, 
March 7.) 

Nazi efforts to force Norwegian in- 
dustry to the wall also have led to new 
tax “reforms” in which a Quisling-ap- 
pointed commissioner will administer 
taxes arbitrarily according to “the lead- 
ership principle.” 


Despotic Power Exercised 


The recent basic Total Mobilization 
decree gave the Quisling regime com- 
plete power over the entire Norwegian 
economy, and supplementary decrees are 
being set up to enforce a compulsory 
reorganization of Norwegian industry 
and trade. The most significant articles 
in the decree, as reported by Stavanger 
radio, read: “Industrial plants and con- 
cerns of any type can be ordered to dis- 
continue their work or to restrict it, if 
nonessential, on instructions of the Trade 
Department. ... Every Norwegian will 
be bound to place his abilities at the dis- 
posal of the national effort. This ap- 
plies to men between 18 and 55 and 
women between 21 and 40.” 

The Quisling-controlled Trade Depart- 
ment of Norway has the power to abolish, 
alter, or transfer contracts, order com- 
pulsory mergers, and prevent the for- 
mation of new business enterprises. The 
businesses of those who resist Nazi coor- 
dination will be conscripted outright, but 
business managed by members of Quis- 
ling’s National Samling party or by sup- 
porters of Nazi occupation will be ex- 
empt from total mobilization, according 
to the Swedish paper Uppsala Nya Tid- 
ning of February 27. 


By the Office of War Information 


“IT. G.” and Goering Active 


The compulsory Nazification of Nor- 
wegian industry and trade has begun 
with the establishment of two so-called 
“professional groups” which are dicta- 
torially led by chairmen appointed by the 
Quisling regime, the Swedish press re- 
ports. (Handelstidning,March3.) Nor- 
way’s electrical industry (Norsk Hydro 
A. C.) is in the hands of Nazi interests 
allied with I. G. Farben. 

The Hermann Goering Combine ex- 
ploits the Dunderland iron mines. The 
entire Norwegian aluminum industry 
has been taken over by the Nazis and is 
being operated by a holding company in 
Berlin, the Norwegische Aluminum A. G. 


Failure Countered by Force 


Recent German reports, analyzed by 
the Office of War Information, admit 


that the exploitation of Norwegian in- 
dustry and resources thus far has met 
with increasing difficulties and resist- 
ance. One German report confessed 
that the Nazi program for the planned 
expansion of the Norwegian power and 
aluminum industry has failed to mate- 
rialize successfully. 

Stockholm Tidningen (February 21) 
reported that Norwegian workers con- 
tinue to slow down production in spite of 
industrial policing, and that in one large 
factory in Fredrikstadt production has 
fallen off 35 percent. 

The Swedish paper Dagens Nyheter 
(February 22) reported that in Trond- 
heim 13 out of 24 contracting firms work- 
ing for the German authorities have been 
liquidated, their property confiscated, 
and the contractors deported to Ger- 
many. 


(Continued on p. 33) 





Norwegian official photo 


Norwegian industries such as this wood-pulp mill have today become the object of varied 


Nazi depredations. 
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The AREQUIPA Region— 


Basic Economic Picture of Southern Peru 


Submitted by the Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


OUTHERN PERU, comprising the 

Departments of Arequipa, Cuzco 
Puno, Moquegua, Tacna, Apurimac, and 
Madre de Dios, has a population of ap- 
proximately 1,632,000, or about one- 
fourth of the total population of the Re- 
public, and its area is about 38 percent 
of the nation’s total area. The commer- 
cial center of this region is the city of 
Arequipa, capital of the Department of 
Arequipa; the city proper has a popula- 
tion of about 83,000 persons. 

The commerce of the region centers 
almost exclusively around the produc- 
tion and marketing of agricultural and 
pastoral products, but it is also the sec- 
ond most important industrial center, 
possessing some of the largest textile 
mills in the Republic, important shoe 
factories, and foundries. 

The principal port serving the south- 
ern area is Mollendo, located some 480 
miles south of Callao. Through Mol- 
lendo and thence over the Southern 
Railway passes an increasing volume of 
merchandise for transshipment to Bo- 
livia via Lake Titicaca. 

Commercial travelers passing through 
Arequipa are able to visit such other im- 
portant subcenters of the district as 
Cuzco, the ancient capital of Peru, and 
Juliaca. Returning to Arequipa it is 


possible to proceed to La Paz, Bolivia, 








NOTE 


The American businessman who 
thinks of Peru usually thinks 
first—and sometimes almost ex- 
clusively—of the main commercial 
center, the Lima-Callao_ region. 
But other regions of Peru are com- 
mercially important, and much 
less is known about them. One of 
these is the Arequipa region in the 
south. Foreign Commerce Weekly 
feels that a definite business pur- 
pose is served by publishing here 
the basic facts about that southern 
area. 











whence connections are available to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and to north- 
coast Chilean ports. 

A second port which is expected to 
play a prominent role in the future de- 
velopment of southern Peru is now being 
completed at Matarani Bay, a few miles 
north of Mollendo. 


Arequipa (“Let Us Abide Here’) 


The city of Arequipa is a major dis- 
tributing point for the entire southern 


Courtesy Peruvian Information Bureau 


Arequipa lies at the foot of magnificent Misti. 


district, and many of its important 
wholesale houses in normal times import 
direct; some firms also conduct a large 
export business in wool and hides, which 
are the principal products of the region. 
The city itself is on the Southern Rail- 
way some 746 miles southeast of Lima. 
218 miles from Puno, and 107 miles from 
Mollendo. 

Arequipa was founded in 1540 by the 
Spaniards. Located on the site of an 
old Incan town, tradition states that its 
name is derived from the Incan word 
“Are-quepay,” or “Let us abide here.” 
It lies at an elevation of 7,500 feet in the 
valley of the Chile River surrounded by 
the three great snow-capped peaks, 
El Misti (19,200 feet), Chachani (20,000 
feet), and Pichu-Pichu (18,600 feet). 

The surrounding valley is subdivided 
into many small tracts, where wheat and 
barley, beans, and other vegetables are 
grown. 

The general appearance of the city is 
provincial and medieval. The architec- 
ture is typically Spanish of the colonia] 
period, and houses are built of a native 
porous stone Known as “sillar,” which is 
a pearly white material of volcanic 
origin. Llamas and donkeys intermingle 
with automobiles and street cars, pro- 
viding as strange a picture as can be 
found in Old World cities. 

Situated as it is in a countryside of 
eternal springtime, the climate of Are- 
quipa approaches the ideal, although 
changes in temperature may be sudden. 
The temperature ranges from 34° to 80 
F., with a mean annual temperature of 
59° F. June and July are the coldest 
months, while rains occur from Decem- 
ber through March or April. 

The Peruvian census of 1940 shows 
that the population of the city of Are- 
quipa and its immediately surrounding 
suburbs and rural districts at that time 
consisted of 25,544 families, or 128,373 
persons. 


People Economically Active 


Complete returns of the official census 
of 1940 have not yet been released by the 
Peruvian Government. Advance sta- 
tistics’ show, however, that of the 
1,632,000 persons residing in southern 
Peru 744,679 are actively engaged in 
some form of economic activity. Of 
these, 52.8 percent were engaged in some 


‘The statistics quoted herein were fur- 
nished the Department of Commerce through 
the courtesy of the Embassy of Peru in 
Washington, D. C 
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form of agriculture, 16.5 percent in live- Peru. The distribution of the popula- Pe: : 
stock raising, and 14.1 percent in manu- tion by economic activities ducky 1000 Viticulture—Sugar and Rice 
facturing and processing. These fig- and by the Departments comprising the +43 : 
ures indicate the preponderant role of southern area is shown in the accom- Viteounure oc she Department of Are- 

soil in the economic life of southern panying table: quipa is centered = the Valleys of Vitor, 
the y : Siguas, and Majes. Grapes are also 
Population Economically Active in Southern Peru in 1940 aircon Brigg le es kr 
—— and those areas are considered to be of 
By Departments equal importance to the Arequipa viti- 
rU — oa maa & yoy Percent cultural zones. 
Arequipa} Cuzco | Puno | Moaue-| ‘pacna | Apuri- |Madrede] total | ° total Approximately 1,800 hectares of sugar 
gua mac Dios are under cultivation in the coastal 
-—— aia! mai SE ee ee arene region of the Department of Arequipa. 
* Agriculture 38, 649 | 123,029 | 137,097 | 10, 065 8, 754 75, 286 611 | 393, 491 52.8 No increase in sugar production has been 
Livestock | Mah) 2m | mms | he] has) tee) =z) en) = 18 noted for several years though the ex- 
rtant Processing --| 4,285 | 90,525) 82,200) 1,444) 1,457 | 15,872 | 75 | 104, o18 4.1 portation of sugar to Bolivia from that 
nport Taseportation 5,443 | 2,077 | 1,385 | 163 | 353 | a 73| 10,124 . == — increased. Sugar production 
ee ois| Sis] sat] Sel aee| xa] oe] Geel. St Ge Gua euneneeeeeeenneen anne 

a ee eevee ‘Sar | -2a| feml esl az | 4 544 | wl am ro Rice cultivation occupies some 3,200 

Rail- Total 106,716 | 219,487 | 271, 283 15, 605 16,674 | 113,059 | 1,855 | 744, 679 100.0 mr peers as S aap oye of the 

lime y’s total production is obtained. 

| roan a quality of eter arwt is herr 
& Bey ; ree ; class, compared with standards existing 
Rich Soil, Ample Production bordering on Bolivia. During the dry in most foreign markets. 

J the seasons up to 50 tons of tara can be ob- 

oF an The southern region is in nearly all tained in the valley of La Convencion. 

pres: respects self ~sufficient in the production Larger quantities of both products could Outp a of Cotton 

ners ® of basic a mg gee —_ a possibly be obtained if contracts were An exceptionally high grade of cotton 

in the products. Snere is & Surplus OF green placed and money advanced to send out is produced in relatively small propor- 

, vegetables, livestock, and dairy products tions in the Majes Valley and in the 

led by which alleviate to some extent the short- larger numbers of Indian gatherers. coastal and slope regions pf the Depart- 

ope age of such commodities in the city of Coca production is principally in the nent of Tacna. The 1942 harvest of 

t). Lima. } | valley of La Convencion and toa much _— cotton was completed early in October 

ivided The soil in the Arequipa area is natu- lesser extent in the valley of Lares, both and yielded approximately 10,000 quin- 

1t and rally rich and fertile, but the lack of of which are just north of Cuzco. The tals, compared with an average of 11,000 

es are water ‘has necessitated extensive irriga- annual output of coca is estimated to to 12,000 quintals for other recent years: 
tion projects. Some of the more impor- be about 1,900,000 net kilograms, of The slight decrease in the 1942 cotton 

city is tant irrigation projects completed re- which the largest part is locally con- production may be attributed in part 
hitec- cently have been in the valley of Majes, sumed. Within recent years coca found to a drier-than-normal year and in part 
slonial the pampa “La Joya,” the valley of a very limited market in the United to slight dislocations in cotton-ginning 
native Siguas, and in the Arequipa valley itself. States, Germany, France, and the Neth- facilities as a result of the war. 

nich is These works have made cultivable some erlands, but during 1942 the leaves were Southern Peru’s cotton production 

‘leanic 11,000 hectares, hitherto relatively use- shipped to Argentina in increasing forms approximately 15 percent of the 

ningle less, of which some 2,400 hectares are quantity. Nation’s total. All of the cotton pro- 
. pro- estimated to be actually under cultiva- 
‘an be tion at this time. 

Other irrigation projects include one 
side of in Tacna, adjacent to the Chilean border, 
f Are- and one in the coastal region surround- 
hough ing the town of Mejia just south of Mol- 
udden. lendo. These are expected to be finished 
to 80° in 1943, and additional projects are 
ure of under consideration for construction in 
coldest 1944. 

Jecem- The fertility of the soil in the Are- 
quipa region is said to be greater than 
shows that of any of the coastal areas of the 
f Are- Republic, and is capable of producing 5 
unding metric tons of wheat, 9 tons of corn, and 
it time 14 tons of potatoes to the hectare. Land 
128,373 values in the southern area consequently 
are higher than elsewhere in the nation. 
The cost per hectare of farm land in the 

ive Department of Arequipa is from 6,000 
to 9,000 soles per hectare, compared with 

census 1,500 to 2,000 soles in the north and 

by the central regions. In addition to sugar 

e sta- and rice, the production of other crops 

of the (listed according to their importance) 

uthern include: Wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye, 

yed in alfalfa, potatoes, red peppers, onions, 

y. Of and quinoa. 

n some 

— Cinchona and Coca 

through : . 

Peru in About 20 tons of cinchona or Peruvian Courtesy Pan Ameriean Union 
bark is collected each year in the region Market scene in Arequipa. 
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duced in the Tacna region is exported to 
Bolivia and Chile About half of the cot- 
ton produced in the Majes Valley is con- 
sumed by a local cotton mill, and the rest 
is sold to Bolivia. 


Livestock Important 


The livestock population of southern 
Peru is estimated to include 240,000 head 
of cattle, 7,000,000 head of sheep, and 
unknown numbers of llamas and alpacas. 
Dairy-cattle raising is centered in the 
Departments of Arequipa, Cuzco, Puno, 
and Apurimac, where climatic conditions 
are favorable, although pasturage con- 
ditions limit the production of cattle and 
beef stock. The bulk of the dairy-cattle 
stock in southern Peru is made up of 
strains of Shorthorns, Holsteins, Ayr- 
shires, and Brown Swiss imported from 
the United States and Argentina. 
Hampshire Down and Rambouillet sheep 
agnne? pianoner? 
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and rams have been imported from Aus- 
tralia and the United States. Of the 
livestock produced in Peru, 96 percent of 
the sheep, 60 percent of the dairy and 
beef cattle, and 100 percent of the alpaca 
are attributed to this region by official 
Government estimates. 

Sheep and alpaca raising is the most 
important industry of this region and 
has been sustained for many years by the 
export trade in wool. Until a reclassifi- 
cation of certain grades of wool was re- 
cently made for the purpose of meeting 
United States market requirements, the 


- bulk of those types of Peruvian wool 


could compete only in the European 
markets. In addition to sheep and al- 
paca wools, the hair of the llama, the 
vicuna, and the huarizo are important. 
In the period from 1939 to 1941, inclu- 
sive, approximately 84 percent of all the 
wool exported from Peru came from this 
area. 








Little-known Arequipa displays to the 





Courtesy Peruvian Information Bureau 


visitor some superb architecture. 
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Wool Production Mounts 


Wool production has been increaseg 
since the formation of the Junta Na- 
cional de la Industria Lanar which ac. 
tively fosters the introduction of stock 
from Argentina and Chile and, to ag 
minor degree, from England. This stock, 
which is imported by and at the expense 
of the Junta Nacional, can be purchased 
outright, at cost, by sheep breeders on 
an installment basis, or it can be ac- 
quired under a plan whereby 10 head 
of crossbred stock resulting from the 
pedigree stock furnished by the Junta 
will be accepted as payment. This cross. 
bred stock is then redistributed. 

This campaign also provides for the 
elimination of breeding stock found to 
be degenerate by the technicians of the 
Junta who travel among the smaller 
sheep raisers giving instruction and 
technical advice. 

Arequipa is the center of the wool- 
export market, including in its trade 
some eight long-established wool-ex- 
porting firms, each having its own estab- 
lishment for the washing, sorting, grad- 
ing, baling, and storage of sheep and 
alpaca wools. It is not possible to de- 
termine the number of persons engaged 
directly in wool production and trade, 
but it includes the great majority of 
the indigenous population of the De- 
partments of Puno and Cuzco. 


Hides and Skins 


The exportation of hides has been pro- 
hibited except under Government li- 
censes. Although export figures for the 
port of Mollendo indicate that some 
hides were exported during the past year, 
exporters claim that the shipments were 
in limited quantity, exported under con- 
tract before the decree was put into 
effect. 

There are no Official figures on the pro- 
duction of hides and skins in southern 
Peru, and figures from commercial 
sources vary from 10 to 20 percent of the 
livestock population. The types pro- 
duced in the southern area include cattle, 
yearling calf, calf, unborn calf, sheep, 
llama, kid, pig, seal, snake, and rabbit 
skins. 


Industrial Development 


The past 3 years have witnessed a con- 
siderable stimulation in manufacturing, 
because of certain manufactured goods 
becoming unavailable and the accumu- 
lation of capital hitherto used in export 
trade. 

In late 1941 and early 1942 a large 
milk-canning factory was established in 
Arequipa itself and is now producing suf- 
ficient evaporated milk to meet all the 
needs of southern Peru as well as a sub- 
stantial part of the requirements in 
Lima—in competition in the latter city 
with a foreign-owned firm established 
many years ago. 

A glass-manufacturing plant was or- 
ganized locally in July 1942, and is now 
doing an excellent business in competi- 
tion with producers of glass products in 
Lima. Chocolates and other candies are 
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From “Look at Latin America” 


Indian woman weaving at Chincheros, near Arequipa. 


being produced at two plants in Are- 
quipa. A number of small cotton-cloth- 
ing manufacturers have commenced op- 
eration, and those established have in- 
creased their sales from 25 percent to 100 
percent. 

There are two relatively large flour 
mills in southern Peru, one of which was 
established by United States interests in 
early 1940. Since it began operations, 
its production has increased from 2,030 
tons in 1940 to 5,000 tons in 1942. Pro- 
duction of flour is rigidly controlled by 
the amounts of wheat allotted by the 
Government, both of that grown in the 
country and that imported from Argen- 
tina and Canada. 


Both flour mills are granted exactly 
the same allotments of wheat, so that the 
total production of first-grade flour can 
be considered to be double the figures 
given. Of the wheat used, 25 percent is 
produced in the south and 75 percent is 
imported from outside the country. An 
equal or possibly slightly larger amount 
of whole-wheat flour is also produced in 
this region by stone millers. 


Textile Activity 


There are four large woolen-textile 
manufacturers in southern Peru, but 
production data are not available. Esti- 
mates from unofficial sources, however, 
place the total annual sales of the four 
mills at 2,550,000 soles. One manufac- 
turer, whose production is estimated to 
be 19.6 percent of the total, states that 
all of the raw wool used by the southern 
textile industry is of local growth, and 
that most of the fabrics are woven from 


90 percent wool and 10 percent cotton 
and are fair imitations of worsteds, 
tweeds, and flannels produced in Eng- 
land and the United States. The pro- 
duction of woolens in this mill has grad- 
ually increased from 40,258 meters in 
1937 to approximately 58,000 meters in 
1942. The production of blankets in- 
creased from 40,812 pieces in 1937 to ap- 
proximately 62,635 pieces in 1942. Of 
this mill’s total production, 40 percent is 
sold to the Peruvian Army, 30 percent in 
Lima, and the remaining 30 percent in 
the south. 

The mill’s increase in production re- 
portedly has been possible, notwithstand- 
ing the deterioration of its machinery 
and the lack of replacements, be- 
cause of sharp increases in working 
hours. The bulk of the weaving ma- 
chines at all of these mills is of German 
origin, though one of the mills is un- 
derstood to have recently received some 
American machines, reporting their 
quality as highly satisfactory. About 
4,800 kilograms of direct, acid, and 
chromium dyes per year are used by this 
mill. Prior to the war, practically all of 
the anilin dyes were imported from 
Germany. 

There are two large cotton-textile 
mills in southern Peru, one near the city 
of Arequipa and the other in Cuzco, as 
well as a fairly important independent 
thread factory in Arequipa. The pro- 
duction of cotton textiles is not seasonal 
in this district, inasmuch as the goods 
are sold principally to the indigenous 
classes in regions where climatic condi- 
tions remain fairly constant. These two 
mills produce coarse cotton, plain and 
printed goods, inexpensive drills, and 
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part-wool and cotton materials. Of the 
total, only 20 percent of the production 
of one of the plants is sold outside south- 
ern Peru. The production is estimated 
to be perhaps 15 percent of the coun- 
try’s total, and roughly 50 percent of 
southern Peru’s consumption is pro- 
duced within the region. The one mill 
reporting on its production indicates an 
increase from 178,883 bolts of cloth in 
1937 to approximately 85,157 bolts in 
1942. The average consumption of 
dyes by the one mill is 4,000 kilograms 
per annum. 


Making Leather Goods ~ 


There are 10 large tanneries in south- 
ern Peru, and among these 3 or 4 are 
manufacturers of leather goods of vari- 
ous classes, including leather wearing 
apparel, saddlery, and sports goods. One 
is of outstanding commercial impor- 
tance, and produces a general line of 
leather manufactured goods. During 
1941 the latter imported from Argentina 
1,000 calf hides, and exported to Panama 
and the United States approximately 
1,500 square feet of tanned hides and 
800 kilograms of sole leather, as well as 
150,000 square feet of tanned hides to 
Bolivia. 

The annual sales of the principal tan- 
nery and leather-goods manufacturer, 
whose. production is approximately 80 
percent of the total production for 
southern Peru are reported to be in the 
neighborhood of 720,000 soles, his pro- 
duction having been increased 82 per- 
cent from the 1941 level. 

There are now practically no foreign- 
made leather goods on the market in 
southern Peru. Women’s and men’s 
footwear and leather apparel, and ac- 
cessories of all kinds, of good quality, are 
now being produced locally. The prin- 
cipal manufacturer has recently estab- 
lished retail stores in the cities of Lima, 
Arequipa, and Tacna. 

Of the 50-odd types of chemicals and 
tanning materials used in tanning in 
southern Peru, only the following are 
produced locally: Sulfuric and muriatic 
acid, magnesium sulfate, aluminum sul- 
fate, soda sulfate, castor oil, seal oil, fish 
oil, fig-seed oil, oil of “don,” olive oil, 
“marsella” soap, oils “sulfonados” tara, 
oily lime, salt, casein, gelatin glue, and 
“Moellon” fat. The 1943 needs of im- 
ported tanning materials of the one firm 
alone have been estimated at 200,950 
kilograms. These figures do not, of 
course, include dyes and paints, the 
estimated needs of which for 1943 are 
21,700 kilograms. 


Construction Outlook 


Up to the present time the war has 
had little effect on building and con- 
struction in this region. This probably 
is due in part to the fact that most of 
the low-cost construction can be built 
out of materials produced locally, and 
also to the fact that, with respect to 
better-class construction, there have 
been large stocks of construction iron 
and hardware on hand, principally in the 
hands of independent builders for their 
own use. It is believed, however, that, 

(Continued on p. 20) 
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Argentina's Foreign Trade— 


In 1942, Values Mounted, Volume 
Fell, Noteworthy Trends Appeared 


By Hitt Houston, Division 


RGENTINA COMPLETED THE 

YEAR 1942 with an export trade 
balance, in value, of 508,800,000 pesos, 
highest since 1937, according to complete 
provisional figures published by the Ar- 
gentine Government’s Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The report received wide attention 
in the Argentine press. 

There was a striking increase of com- 
merce with other Latin American coun- 
tries and with neutral Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Spain. Also noteworthy was 
the growth of trade with the Union of 
South Africa. 


While values rose in the year under 
review by 11.5 percent, tonnage volume 
declined—following the downward trend 
of immediately preceding years—and 
reached the lowest point in a decade. 


For the most part, trade with European 
neutrals was carried on in ships of those 
countries. Latin American commerce 
was largely under the flags of the Ameri- 
cas, with the newly organized Argentine 
Merchant Marine carrying some of the 
goods for other Latin American coun- 
tries. 








of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


aod 


Tonnage at the port of Buenos Aires (this is a scene at the South Dock) declined in 1942 


Tendencies Over the Years 
The following table compares the 1942 and 1941 xalues ‘(in paper pesos) for both 


(metric tons): 





1941 1942 Difference Percent 

I ecierennpteinin iicinasnionsieineren 1, 276, 654, 533 1, 274, 148, 529 2, 506, 004 0.2 

Ec eee eee 1, 464, 621, 550 1, 782, 982, 579 + 318, 361, 029 + 21.7 

iter sienenrkdsnenisinemiippeans 2, 741, 276, 083 3, 057, 131, 108 + 315, 855, 025 +11.5 
ee | +- 187, 967, 017 + 508, 834, 050 


Tonnage of annual imports and exports for the period 1933-1942 was as follows 


imports and exports: 


Imports Exports 
NERS 6, 931, 432 13, 776, 607 
Ea 7,360, 911 15, 251, 837 
__ . STS TRESS ene 7, 886, 979 16, 239, 528 
SE Ras 8, 292, 881 14, 618, 775 
ere aac 10, 334, 922 18, 235, 425 


Comparison of 1941 with 1942 is therefore as follows (in metric tons): 


Big Drop in Import Volume 


Imports are thus shown to have de- 
clined by nearly 2,000,000 tons. None of 
the officially listed commodity groups 
increased in import volume over the 
1941 figures. The largest tonnage de- 
crease in 1942 is attributed to fuels and 


6, 472, 543 
6, 241, 313 


Imports Exports 

1938 - . 9,904, 648 9, 119, 438 
1939 _- 9, 755, 879 12, 875, 100 
1940 : : 8, 095, 905 9, 466, 845 
1941 : ‘ 6, 472, 543 6, 241, 313 
_, a -_-.-. 4,515, 461 5, 303, 430 
1941 1942 Difference Percent 
4,515, 461 1, 957, 082 30.2 

5, 303, 430 937, 883 —15.0 


lubricants, the imports of which dropped 
by 1,337,000 tons, or 46.3 percent. The 
remainder of the year’s decrease from 
1941 was spread over a relatively wide 
range of commodities, the following being 
worthy of note: 


Iron and manufactures, ap- Tons Percent 
proximately atncwen a Oee 62.8 
Foodstuffs ----- : -- 87,500 31.3 


Paper, cardboard, and man- Tons Percent 


ufactures . 30,000 16.1 
Metals (excluding iron and 

manufactures) . 29, 000 22.5 
Machinery and vehicles 25, 400 38.3 
Chemicals and pharmaceu- 

ticals, paints and oils 12, 200 6.7 
Rubber and manufactures 12, 000 72.9 


Invoice values of imports by com- 
modity groups in 1942, compared with 
1941, are reported as follows: 





Dif- 
Item 1941 iv42 ler 
ence 


Paper pesos Paper pesos Pet 
7 


Foodstuffs 5, 928, O55 74, 660, 535 1.7 
Tobacco and manu- 

factures 18, 836, 956 14, 072, 842; —25.3 
Beverages 7.470, 406 7, 389,699) —1.] 
Textiles and manu 

factures 228, 494,864 320, 319, 600 440.2 


Chemical and phar- 
maceutical products 112,679,743, 140,025, 071 +24.3 
Paper, cardboard, etc 68, 854, 154 9&8, 477, 224 +43.0 


Wood and products 86,030,139 107,409, 866 +24.8 
Iron and products 145, 685, 596 87, 816, 676 —39.7 
Machinery and ve 
hicles 108, 779, 832 04, 885, 343 —12.8 
Metals, except iron 
and products. 04, 706, 234 &0. 373. 302 —15.2 
Stones, clay, glass 
and ceramics 41, 840, 199 44.906.710) +7.3 
Fuels and lubricants 184,521,955 109.511, 250 —40.6 
Rubber and manufac- 
tures 28, 418. 444 11. 106, 091 —60.9 
Miscellaneous 74, 318, 312 83, 194, 320 +11. 9 
Total 1, 276, 654, 533 1, 274, 148,529 —0.2 
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1942. 


Percent 
16.1 


22.5 
38.3 
6.7 
72.9 

com- 
d with 


Dif- 
fer- 
ence 


os | Pet 
535 1.7 


842, —25.3 
699, —1.] 


H00 +40. 2 
O71 +24.3 
224 +43.0 
RH +248 
676 —39.7 
343'—12.8 
302 —15.2 


710 +7.3 
25) —40.6 


091 —60.9 
320 +11.9 


529, —0.2 
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American cotton-gin installation in Argen- 
tina’s Chaco Territory 


Suppliers’ Relative Positions 

The United States occupied the lead- 
ing position as a source of Argentina’s 
requirements in 1942 in point of value 
(but in lesser proportion than in 1941) 
and was followed by the United Kingdom. 

There were striking increases in the 
value of imports supplied Argentina by 
other American countries. Brazil, which 
occupied third position in terms of per- 
centage of total Argentine imports in 
1941 and 1942, showed an increase from 
140,317,692 pesos in the former year to 
226,378,451 pesos in 1942. Chile’s par- 
ticipation increased from 24,831,600 pesos 
to 37,468,483 pesos; that of Mexico from 
3,456,422 to 10,429,073 pesos; Bolivia 
2,390,555 to 5,063,751 pesos, and Ecuador 
774,355 to 6,307,267 pesos. 

Examination of figures relating to the 
Axis countries indicates that imports 
from Japan decreased from 38,418,635 
pesos in 1941 to 1,375,244 pesos in 1942— 
from Italy, 325,075 to 39,879 pesos— 
while imports from Germany increased 
from 6,340,180 pesos in 1941 to 6,994,480 
pesos in 1942. 

Argentina’s imports from Russia in- 
creased from 152,320 to 235,409 pesos. 
France supplied 442,887 pesos’ worth of 
merchandise in 1942, compared with 
2,621,990 pesos in the previous year. 
Imports into Argentina from Sweden in- 
creased from 19,910,083 pesos to 97,233,- 
748 pesos; from Switzerland 24,124,336 
pesos to 34,060,674 pesos; and from Spain 
6,871,912 pesos to 16,128,145 pesos. Ar- 
gentina’s imports from South Africa rose 
from 1,289,053 pesos to 2,632,665 pesos in 
the same period. 
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Grain, Linseed, Shipments Off 


Export volume decrease was due to de- 
clining shipments of grains and linseed, 
which fell off by more than 1,040,000 
tons, or 27 percent, in 1942. Volume of 
all principal grain and linseed exports 
were below those of 1941, as indicated 
in the following table: 





Difference 


Item 1941 1942 


Metric tons Metric tons Metric tons 


W heat 2, 389, 673 2, 173, 884 — 215, 789 
Maize 553, 099 218, 861 ~334, 238 
Linseed 664, 716 313, 875 — 350, 841 
Barley 105, 866 13, 552 | —92, 314 
Oats 88, 330 75, 387 — 12, 943 
Rye 32, 798 4, ORF — 28, 713 





Other Volume Decreases 
Decreased exports were also registered 
in— 
Tons Percent 


SS A eee eee 12, 800 7.6 
SR Ae Ol 69, 300 41.1 
Dairy products. ............- 20, 300 33.3 
Livestock products_-________- 22, 300 8.7 
Flour and wheat products... 9,300 11.5 
Hunting and fishing products 950 50.9 


There were increased shipments in 
other lines, including meat and manu- 
factured products. Increases in volume 
as compared with 1941 were: 


Tons Percent 
Miscellaneous products (in- 


cluding manufactures)___ 69, 700 40.5 


Miscellaneous agricultural 
products......... oe 18.4 
Rinne cesnphbmmbie wacidmprite 58, 500 9.2 
Animals on the hoof______-__ 26, 800 32.5 
Forestal ss ee 
quebracho) - 12, 400 6.8 
PES tind seaacd 6, 000 2.7 


Export Value Com parisons 


Exports by commodity groups, in 
value, for the years 1941 and 1942 are 
given as follows: 
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l 
| Dif- 
Item 1941 1942 | fer- 
| ence 


Paper pesos | Paper pesos | Pet. 
909, 687, 556)1, 081, 124, 831 +18. ~ 


Pastoral__..-- 


Animals on hoof 17, 246, 816 29, 624, 792) |+71.8 


Se 386, 649,145) 556, 215, 57 2| +43. 9 
Hides 147, 913, 635) 168, 776, 973 I+ 14.1 
Wool. 239, 296, 373; 187,013, 662) —21.8 

Dairy products. 67, 428, 220 45, 788, 361) |—32. 1 
Byproducts _451, 153, 367) 98, 715, 471) | +83. 2 





Agricultural __- 346, 926, 059] “384, 709, 5 508| +10. 9 


Grain and linseed 255, 434, 588 "229, 4% 497, i0/—I0 2 
Flour and wheat | 

byproducts___-- 
Miscellaneous. 


6, 501, 493) 8, 133, 650) +25. 1 
84, 989, 978| _ ii, 078, 278} | +73. 1 





Forestal. | 41, 409, 737| 41, 794, 672) +0. 9 
Mining__. | $2,527, 121 32, 352,440) —0. ° 
Hunting and fishing 13, 832, 862) 10, 440, 120) —24. 5 
Miscellaneous - -- | 120, 238, 215 232, 561, 008|-+93. 4 


Grand total AL, 464, 621, 550 1, 782, 982, 579| 421.7 7 





It will be observed that the value of 
the item “meat” alone constituted 31.1 
percent of the total value of exports for 
the year, and also that the increase in 
value for that item, compared with the 
preceding year, represented over 53 per- 
cent of the total value increase of 318,- 
361,029 pesos registered in 1942. It also 
is noted that while meat exports ad- 
vanced, in the years under comparison, 
9.2 percent in volume, the increase in 
value represents 43.9 percent. 


Manufactured Products 


The marked increase in volume and 
value of manufactured products during 
the year 1942 is significant in that it 
reflects, in considerable measure, grow- 
ing exports of the products of Argen- 
tina’s expanded manufacturing indus- 
tries. The value increase in this group 
amounted to more than 112,000,000 pesos, 
and, in volume, the amount was up 
69,700 tons. The export of textiles and 
their manufactures increased in value 
by 51,147,000 pesos; foodstuffs, refresh- 
ments, and tobacco increased by 33,498,- 

((Continued on p. 21) 





Exports of Argentine hides decreased 7.6 percent (in point of volume) in 1942 from 1941. 
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Wartime Controls and Stimuli 
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By Henry Cuacmers, Consultant on Commercial Policy, Department of Commerce 


S INDICATED in the opening dis- 
cussion of this subject in last week’s 
issue, the many-sided impact of the war 
upon the economies of the countries of 
Latin America not only has changed ma- 
terially the conditions of trading with 
them during the war, but also is likely, 
during the period ahead, to have im- 
portant permanent influences upon the 
character and diversity of the commcd- 
ities which they will produce, and of 
those for which they will call upon other 
countries. Moreover, many of the pro- 
jects and programs gone into as wartime 
measures may so materially change the 
productive possibilities of the other 
American Republics, and the character 
and direction of their future commercial 
relations, as to give a new orientation to 
their commercial policy and trade con- 
trols after the war. 

The preceding article discussed the in- 
creased wartime dependence of Latin 
America upon the United States as a sup- 
plier and as a buyer, with an indication 
of the extent to which United States- 
Latin American trade was maintained 
during 1942; the developments which 
induced relaxation of various of the 
Latin American import and exchange 
controls; the common resort to cen- 
tralized domestic controls over all trans- 
actions of essential products, whether of 
domestic or foreign origin; and the de- 
velopments leading to the close wartime 
adaptation of the import control sys- 
tems of each of the Latin American coun- 
tries to the export control system of the 
United States. It closed with an analy- 
sis of the new decentralization plan for 
supplying them with essential imports 
from the United States. 


The present article deals with other 
significant recent developments affecting 
the trade relations and commercial 
policies of the countries of Latin America. 


U. S. Purchase Programs for 
Latin American Products 


In pursuance of the policy initiated 
late in 1940, and expanded during 1941, 
the United States Government has been 
carrying forward during the past year 
its program of bulk purchasing—or un- 
derwriting—of an increasing range of 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Because of the broad range of 
recent developments in commer- 
cial policy involving Latin Amer- 
ica, this article has been presented 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly in 
two sections. The first appeared 
in the issue of last week. 

Earlier articles in this general 
series have appeared in the issues 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly for 
January 30 and March 13, 1943. 











commodities from Latin America. The 
original purposes, of building up defense 
reserves of essential materials in the 
United States and of supporting the 
economies of the other American coun- 
tries, have since been over-shadowed by 
the need for the largest obtainable sup- 
ply of various strategic materials for the 
war-production programs of the United 
States and its Allies. This was accentu- 
ated by the unavailability of certain 
essential materials formerly derived 
mainly from Far Eastern areas now 
inaccessible. 

The program was aimed, through as- 
sured markets and good prices, not only 
to bring out increased supplies of min- 
erals and other essential commodities 
normally exported by the various south- 
ern Republics in substantial quantities, 
but also to stimulate the revival of cer- 
tain products of which Latin America 
had formerly been an important pro- 
ducer, and to aid the development of new 
crops believed suitable to local conditions 
which had formerly been obtained main- 
ly outside the Western Hemisphere. 

The early United States purchase 
agreements were limited almost entirely 
to metals and minerals. They con- 
sisted of broad arrangements with 
Bolivia, Brazil, Mexico, and Peru, 
each involving a number of such 
products, and with Argentina for tung- 
sten. In 1942, the program was ex- 
tended to include practically all of the 
20 other American Republics for one or 
more products, and also several of the 
British colonies in the Caribbean. The 
range of products was extended during 
the year outside of the mineral field to 


rubber, fibers, oilseeds, drug plants, and 
other tropical products, and included 
also a number of non-strategic products. 

Moreover, public procurement pro- 
grams, not involving intergovernmental 
commitments, were undertaken for a 
number of essential commodities avail- 
able or capable of development in vari- 
ous parts of Latin America. The fact 
that the war situation had required the 
concentration of the importation into 
the United States of most essential com- 
modities, under the direction of govern- 
mental agencies, facilitated the negotia- 
tion of bulk purchasing agreements with 
the other American Republics. 


Expansion of Purchase Agree- 
ments for Strategic Materials 


This manifold program is being car- 
ried on under a wide variety of contracts 
or arrangements, depending upon what 
will best advance the procurement or 
support of the given product under the 
particular conditions. The broadest is 
the series of so-called “over-all” agree- 
ments between the governments. Under 
these, the Latin American government 
agrees to limit the exportation of the 
commodities concerned to the United 
States, its Allies, or to other Western 
Hemisphere countries maintaining ade- 
quate controls upon their reexportation. 
The United States, on its part, agrees to 
the broad terms under which it is pre- 
pared to purchase within the other coun- 
try the undisposable surplus of the par- 
ticular material, or up to specified large 
quantities. 

Among the general considerations 
surrounding these over-all agreements is 
the fact that the United States Govern- 
ment is endeavoring, under its own ex- 
port controls, to supply the essential 
import requirements of the other Amer- 
ican Republics, so far as the naturally 
prior claims of the military programs 
upon scarce commodities and shipping 
allow, on a proportionate basis with its 
own civilian population.’ 


‘This aspect of the arrangements cover- 
ing the trade relations between the countries 
of Latin America and the United States was 
discussed in an article in the preceding issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
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These over-all intergovernmental 
agreements need to be implemented by 
direct purchase contracts with suppliers 
jn the other country, and they are usu- 
ally accompanied by one or more such 
purchase contracts, for periods from 6 
months to 5 years, and often under a 
prescribed price arrangement. In some 
jnstances, no actual purchases of con- 
sequence are in practice found necessary. 
The very fact that the United States 
Government is prepared to support the 
market for the given product of the other 
country, under certain known conditions, 
often serves to stabilize the situation, 
and the crop or output is otherwise satis- 
factorily disposed of in the ordinary 
manner. 

In many instances, the entire export 
surplus of the given commodity is to be 
reserved for sale to the United States, 
which often acts in the matter also on 
behalf of Great Britain and other Allied 
governments, with part of what is ar- 
ranged for by the United States being 
shipped directly to the other destina- 
tions. In the case of certain materials 
for which processing facilities exist in 
Latin American countries, part of the 
exportable product that becomes avail- 
able under the arrangements with the 
United States is reserved for supplying 
the other American Republics directly. 


Official Programs Carried Out 
Through Private Channels 


With certain notable exceptions, the 
actual purchase contracts do not usually 
involve direct operations by the govern- 
ments of either the United States or the 
other American Republics. Within the 
general framework set up by the over-all 
intergovernmental agreements, the ac- 
tual purchases are normally made from 
private producers and exporters, or 
special organizations set up locally for 
the purpose. The transactions are then 
usually handled through normal United 
States trade channels. Established 
firms do the buying, importation, and 
distribution, under the direction of 
the controlling governmental agencies, 
with those agencies assuming the war- 
time risks of transport and any ex- 
ceptional freight and insurance costs. 
The principal exceptions where gov- 
ernments actually participate are when 
new developmental projects are neces- 
sary at either end, as in the case of 
rubber-gathering in the countries of 
origin, or in the case of tin smelting 
in the United States. In neither of these 
instances had adequate organizations or 
facilities previously existed. 

In the field of minerals, the principal 
developments of this character during 
the past year were: an extensive “over- 
all” agreement between the United 
States and Chile covering 11 such prod- 
ucts; an agreement involving the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Brazil 
for the development of the high-grade 
iron-ore deposits in the Itabira region of 
Brazil, and the necessary auxiliary rail- 
road and dock facilities, with the aid of a 
large credit from the United States; and 
undertakings by the United States to 
buy, up to stated maximum annual 
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quantities, all surplus production of 
tungsten, cobalt, and nickel from Brazil, 
and of beryllium from Argentina, that 
are not otherwise purchased by buyers 
in the countries to which exports are per- 
mitted. The Brazilian iron-ore deposits 
are being developed especially for ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom. The 
agreements with Chile involve antimony, 
cobalt, copper, platinum, gold, lead, man- 
ganese, mercury, molybdenum, tungsten, 
and zinc. 

An outstanding development of 1942 
was the series of arrangements by agen- 
cies of the United States Government 
for the procurement of all the crude rub- 
ber of various types available, or that 
could be developed. Technical, financial, 
sanitary, and transport assistance from 
the United States were required in sev- 
eral instances, where there was involved 
the opening up of remote forest areas. 
Sixteen such rubber purchase agreements 
were concluded during the year, with 13 
Latin American Republics and three 
British Caribbean colonies. These were 
particularly stimulated by the cutting 
off of most of the former sources of crude 
rubber in the East Indies, and are in- 
tended to supplement the supply from 
the large industrial installations being 
developed within the United States for 
the production of synthetic rubber. 


Inaccessibility of the Netherlands In- 
dies, the principal recent source of 
quinine—even more essential now as an 
antimalarial for the fighting forces in 
the tropical areas and for the inter- 
American health program—stimulated 
the revival of the procurement of the 
cinchona bark from Peru, its original 
home, The expeditions of United States 
and local botanists into the forests of 
various southern Republics for addi- 
tional sources of cinchona have led, since 
early 1942, to a series of purchase or 
developmental arrangements in quite a 
number of countries, including Peru, Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, and Mexico. Some of these 
are intergovernmental agreements of the 
over-all type; others are direct purchase 
contracts with individual producers and 
dealers. As in the case of rubber, this 
procurement program for the natural 
quinine material in the Western Hem- 
isphere parallels a domestic expansion of 
production in the United States of syn- 
thetic antimalarials, notably atabrine. 


Following a survey by a technical mis- 
sion from the United States, over-all 
agreements were concluded in 1942 with 
Brazil for the purchase of large quan- 
tities of two vegetable-oil crops, castor 
beans and babassu kernels, and of their 
oils. A similar purchase agreement con- 
cerning castor beans was concluded with 
Mexico early in 1943. A number of other 
oil-bearing products have also been ar- 
ranged for in these countries, partly by 
direct contracts with local producers. As 
in the case of various other purchase 
agreements, they operate to advance the 
economic development of the other coun- 
try, at the same time that they afford the 
United States additional stocks of vege- 
table oils to help replace those from 
China and the islands of the Pacific cut 
off by the war. 
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In the field of fibers, a broad procure- 
ment program for enlarged supply 
sources of cordage and sacking materials 
has been undertaken, including both 
hard and soft fibers, by contractual ar- 
rangements of various forms. The 
principal arrangements involving the 
other governments in some manner have 
been those with Mexico for henequen, 
sisal, ixtle, and similar fibers, with Brazil 
regarding burlap, and with Peru for flax. 
Other procurement contracts in the fiber 
field, made with individual foreign pro- 
ducers, will be mentioned in a later con- 
nection. 


Purchase Pacts for Certain 
Non-Strategic Surpluses 


In addition to the purchase of strategic 
materials for the expanding war-produc- 
tion programs of the United States and 
its Allies, agencies of the United States 
Government entered into arrangements 
during the past year for the purchase, 
or the support, of a number of non- 
strategic surplus products of certain 
Latin American countries, which either 
could not now be shipped to their usual 
oversea markets, or for which there 
was not sufficient shipping available for 
transportation to the United States. 

Thus, United States agencies have 
undertaken to buy in Brazil quantities of 
coffee, cocoa, and Brazil nuts which it 
might prove impossible to ship to the 
United States—up to certain agreed 
limits. In the case of coffee and cocoa, 
the quantities covered correspond to 
what might otherwise have been pur- 
chased by United States firms for do- 
mestic consumption if shipping had been 
available. 

Under a novel series of arrangements, 
the United States expressed its readiness 
to purchase, for the duration of the 
emergency, the relatively small raw- 
cotton surpluses of Peru, Haiti, and 
Nicaragua. In each case, the agreement 
contained a provision that the other 
country curtail its production of cotton 
in future years, with the price to be paid 
for future crops made dependent in one 
instance upon the percentage of reduc- 
tion in cotton acreage. Thus far, it is 
reported, only small purchases of these 
crops for United States account have 
been found necessary. 

Toward the close of 1942, the United 
States contracted with Uruguay to pur- 
chase its wool carry-over from the pre- 
ceding year’s crop. The 1942 agreement 
for the United States taking over the 
bulk of the Cuban sugar crop, partly for 
British account, was succeeded, early in 
1943, by a revised arrangement and on a 
reduced scale. 


Other Procurement Programs 
for Essential Commodities 


Several other United States procure- 
ment programs in Latin America were 
launched during the past year that did 
not involve intergovernmental commit- 
ments, but which may have an impor- 
tant long-time bearing upon the diversi- 
fication of production in a number of the 
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southern Republics, particularly of Mid- 
dle America, and upon the products for 
which those countries will be important 
in future international commerce. In 
some cases, these have required organ- 
ized extensive developmental projects, in 
the introduction of new crops, as well 
as the revived and enlarged procurement 
of old products under improved market- 
ing methods. 

Mention was earlier made of the broad- 
ened developmental program, to meet 
increased war needs for various coarse 
fibers, especially in view of the unavail- 
ability of manila hemp and the increased 
strain upon the supplies of jute from 
British India. It included contracts with 
a large fruit company, which had for- 
merly concentrated on banana growing 
around the Caribbean, to plant 40,000 
acres of abaca (manila hemp) in the 
four Central American countries of Pan- 
ama, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras, and for the experimental planting 
of roselle, a jute substitute. 

That corporation also began during 
1942 the planting or procurement, on its 
own account, of a range of products, 
mainly of tropical character, most of 
which are in short supply. These in- 
clude rubber, rotenone, rice, vegetable 
“loofa” sponges, castor seeds, soybeans, 
peanuts, essential oils, tung oil, and trop- 
ical hardwoods. In addition to afford- 
ing the prospects of a permanently more 
diversified economy for countries hith- 
erto mainly dependent upon one or two 
crops, these programs also serve to pro- 
vide current work for thousands in these 
countries made unemployed by the draw- 
ing off of ships for the transport of the 
products more essential now than ba- 
nanas, coffee, and cocoa. 


The increased need for such fibers has 
brought back substantial acreage of sisal 
and henequen in Haiti, Cuba, and Mex- 
ico, while experimental plantings of jute 
and jute substitutes are being made in 
other Latin American countries. The 
purchase agreements of the past year 
with various Mexican organizations, gov- 
ernmental and private, calling for in- 
creased quantities of several cordage and 
rope materials, have already been men- 
tioned. The shipment from the United 
States of modern decorticating machin- 
ery to Central America and other trop- 
ical countries, to replace hand operations 
in the stripping of abaca and sisal fibers 
from the plant leaf, is declared to give 
promise that these war developments 
may become so firmly established as to 
enable them to withstand post-war com- 
petition from areas of lower labor costs. 


A public procurement and importa- 
tion program was announced late in 1942 
for balsa, the light-weight wood now in 
increased demand for life boats and 
other buoyant equipment, as well as for 
airplane construction. Ecuador, Costa 
Rica, and Guatemala are among the 
countries in which organized procure- 
ment is under way, through contracts 
with private firms, and surveys for addi- 
tional stands are being made in adjacent 
countries. The sponsors expect to de- 
velop a permanent balsa industry of 
substantial proportions, as a wood giving 
promise of larger peacetime uses. 
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The wartime needs for rubber and 
sisal have stimulated their addition to 
the crops already under development by 
SHADA, a joint Haitian-American cor- 
poration established in 1941 under inter- 
governmental arrangements and now the 
largest agricultural enterprise in Haiti. 
Its declared original purpose was to di- 
versify the country’s productive economy, 
and to improve local agriculture and 
living standards generally. 

The developmental and procurement 
programs for new products from Latin 
America, or for enlarged supplies of old 
products, that are being sponsored, 
financed, or otherwise supported by vari- 
ous agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment, are being constantly added to 
or expanded, and no complete account 
of them is now available. In addition 
to those referred to above, probably the 
most notable are: 

1. The purchase programs for rote- 
none from Brazil and Peru, through the 
agency of existing firms, to replace ori- 
ental insecticides, and the airplane dis- 
tribution of rotenone-containing derris 
cuttings to various Central and South 
American countries for propagating pur- 
poses; 

2. The development of new sources of 
mica, of which deposits have already 
been found in eight Latin American 
countries, with the assistance of United 
States financing, and expert instruction 
on its mining and preparation for the 
market; and 

3. The forest missions to help increase 
production in Central America of ma- 
hogany, needed for ships, airplane parts, 
etc.. and of other’ termite-resistant 
woods, to serve in place of steel and 
concrete for bridges and similar contruc- 
tion uses in tropical areas. 


Future Bearings of 
Procurement Programs 


It is too early to judge how fully the 
reconversion of the manufacturing and 
shipping facilities of the United States 
and of the other Allied belligerents to the 
service of civilian needs, and the rehabil- 
itation of the now almost closed markets 
of Continental Europe, will replace the 
exceptionally enlarged wartime demands 
for various products from Latin America. 
Nor is there any way of judging now how 
far the production of various strategic 
materials being expanded or developed 
during the war in the Western Hemi- 
sphere will be able to meet the competi- 
tion of other sources of supply after the 
war. 

Much will depend upon how high a 
volume of aggregate world consumption 
for the various commodities will be sus- 
tained by the general level of production 
and income which the major industrial 
countries may be able to achieve after 
the war. Of possibly equal importance 
may be the question as to what portion 
of the war-expanded or war-developed 
production in Latin America will have 
attained a sufficiently economic basis of 
operations to be able to stay in world 
markets, at the more moderate prices 
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likely to prevail following the post-war 
replenishment period. In view of the 
many new and substitute uses for differ. 
ent basic materials developed during the 
war, the relative prices at which they can 
be made available to major markets may 
in themselves materially influence the 
magnitude of the total world demand in 
certain cases, by expanding—or shrink- 
ing—the ranges of their consumption for 
new and old uses. 

The assured markets for varying perij- 
ods of years, and at good prices, which 
the United States has been offering pro: 
ducers in the Latin American countries 
concerned, through its expanding series 
of purchase agreements, should afford 
them important support during the most 
costly period of experimentation with 
new products, or new sources of old ma- 
terials, and also financial reserves to help 
tide over the period of readjustment to 
post-war conditions of generally re- 
opened world commerce. Moreover, the 
wartime procurement or developmental 
arrangements have often brought aux- 
iliary developments of importance. 

In some cases, they have involved the 
establishment of local facilities for the 
concentration of ores or the preliminary 
processing of other raw materials; or im- 
proved methods of grading and prepara- 
tion of products for the market; in 
others, the material improvement of 
transport facilities, sometimes including 
the opening up of distant or undeveloped 
regions, with the incidental housing and 
sanitary installations in the new produc- 
tive areas. These may, in themselves, 
constitute important permanent assets 
to the various Latin American countries 
toward the acceleration of their economic 
development, favoring the continuance 
and progress of many of the war-ex- 
panded or diversified production projects. 

The long-time effects of the many pur- 
chase and developmental programs by 
the United States in the various coun- 
tries of Latin America are bound to in- 
fluence their commercial policies and ar- 
rangements after the war. These will 
inevitably be molded by the greater vol- 
ume and diversity of the products which 
the individual Latin American countries 
will be able to offer to world markets, by 
the corresponding increase in their ag- 
gregate purchasing power for foreign 
goods, and by the changes in the char- 
acter of the products that they will want 
or welcome from abroad. 

However, the new orientation of Latin 
America in this field may not be deter- 
minable entirely by the developments 
within those countries, or even by the ag- 
gregate course of inter-American eco- 
nomic relations. In a considerable meas- 
ure, their future trade problems may be 
either materially eased, or materially 
complicated, by the character of the gen- 
eral system of world trading and inter- 
national financial relations which may 
prevail after the war. Consultations 
looking to the development of common 
policies and joint arrangements in post- 
war economic relations are only just be- 
ing initiated among the leading Allied 
governments. 
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Domestic Measures for Support 
or Reduction of Surplus Crops 


Related to the foreign bulk-purchase 
undertakings for certain of their surplus 
products, are the measures which gov- 
ernments of Latin America have adopted 
for the local support of certain other 
crops now particularly difficult to dispose 
of. This type of governmental relief 
had been resorted to at different times 
in the past, often only for temporary 
periods. The pressure for them has been 
intensified during the past 3 years, as 
the successive closing off of oversea mar- 
kets left the producers of important 
staple crops with heavy stocks on their 
hands and facing falling prices. 

Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Peru, Colombia, and Venezuela are not- 
able among the countries which in recent 
years have given governmental support 
to the domestic producers of particular 
natural products. With occasional re- 
sort to export subsidies, which have been 
less common recently, the official relief 
has usually been taking the form of a 
fixed minimum price at which the gov- 
ernment undertook to purchase tae un- 
disposed surplus of a particular commod- 
ity, or advance loans upon them. This 
has often been accompanied, or preceded, 
by measures to divert as large a quan- 
tity as possible to exceptional domestic 
uses. 

Grains have been the most common 
products so supported, notably wheat, 
corn, and linseed. Such programs have, 
however, been applied also to coffee, 
sugar, and fibers, and occasionally to 
cattle, wool, and skins. The principal 
measures employed for increasing the 
domestic consumption of surpluses have 
been: The enforced mixing of domestic 
with imported grains in the milling of 
flour, of domestic alcohol with imported 
carburants, of local coarse fibers with 
imported jute or sisal, and the recent 
requirement, by Argentina, that import- 
ers of fuel must first purchase specified 
quantities of domestic corn for burning, 
as a condition of obtaining the import 
license. 

During 1942, there was little extension 
in the scope of these measures. Most of 
the crop valorization arrangements de- 
veloped during the earlier years were 
renewed, although usually with some 
changes in the guaranteed prices and 
other conditions of governmental sup- 
port.’ The most significant development 
of the past year in this field was the 
emerging recognition, in several of the 
Latin American countries, that govern- 
ments cannot afford to guarantee the 
purchase or loan value of domestic crops, 
unless measures are also taken to hold 
down or reduce the volume of similar 
production in future years. This was ob- 
served particularly in the action of the 
Government of Argentina, which had 
been buying up the undisposed portions 
of several cereal crops of the country for 
a number of years. 

‘For the principal developments in this 
field during the early years of the war, see 
corresponding articles in FOREIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY for January 31, 1942, and February 
15, 1941. 
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During 1942, Argentina started to re- 
strict the disbursements for such crop 
purchases, by reducing the guaranteed 
prices, and by taking various steps to 
bring about curtailment of acreage and 
diversification of farm activities. Thus, 
the governmental purchase of the bump- 
er sunflower-seed crop was made on the 
condition that growers would reduce 
their 1942-43 plantings by 30 percent, 
and would not use that free acreage for 
the growing of wheat, corn, or flaxseed. 
In buying the corn crop, purchases were 
scaled down inversely to the size of the 
farms, and producers were required to 
repurchase quantities from the earlier 
crops at low prices for feeding purposes. 
Loan facilities and other aids for the 
purchase of land were offered by the 
Argentine Government, to encourage 
more cattle raising and mixed farming 
on the acreage formerly devoted to 
cereals. 

The boomerang character of uncondi- 
tional governmental crop support was 
evidenced also in Paraguay. The cffi- 
cially guaranteed price for corn in the 
preceding year was reported to have led 
many producers to divert their fields 
from cotton and other crops to corn, with 
a bumper crop resulting, which the Gov- 
ernment had to take over at a consider- 
ably increased financial loss. The pres- 
sure of this situation led the Government 
to attempt to dispose of its heavy stocks 
of corn by ordering, in 1942, that all 
wheat flour consumed in the country be 
mixed with at least 30 percent of 
Paraguayan cereal. 

Peru enacted legislation in the sum- 
mer of 1942 requiring a 30 percent re- 
duction in the 1943 acreage planted to 
cotton, with sizable penalties for non- 
compliance. It will be recalled that cur- 
tailment of future production was one 
of the conditions of the United States 
wartime undertakings, during the past 
year, to purchase the raw-cotton sur- 
pluses of Peru, Haiti, and Nicaragua. 


Additional Trade Agreements 
Concluded With United States 


Three additional Latin American 
countries concluded trade agreements 
with the United States during 1942, 
namely, Peru, Uruguay, and Mexico. 
Essentially, these agreements were of the 
same type as those previously negotiated 
with the United States by 12 of the other 
American Republics, beginning in 1934. 
They provide for reciprocal reductions 
or stabilizations of the import duties of 
each country upon selected preducts of 
particular interest to the other and, sub- 
ject to exceptions made familiar from 
earlier agreements in this series, for an 
exchange of undertakings for the general 
application of the most-favored-nation 
principle to all forms of control upon the 
trade between them. They were de- 
signed to facilitate the exchange of prod- 
ucts between the contracting countries 
during the war, and to provide a sound 
basis for the long-term expansion of 
commercial relations between them after 
the war. 

As in the case of Argentina in the pre- 
ceding year, the agreement with Mexico 
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carried duty concessions by the United 
States on certain products of which that 
country was not normally the chief sup- 
plier, and which can be modified or with- 
drawn upon short notice after the 
termination of the period of national 
emergency in the United States. 

Thus far, reciprocal trade agreements 
of the general pattern and purpose out- 
lined above have been concluded between 
the United States and 15 of the 20 other 
American Republics. Together, these 
countries accounted for over 90 percent 
of the United States trade with Latin 
America before the war. A sixteenth 
agreement—with Bolivia—has been un- 
der negotiation. 


Efforts to Improve Inter-Latin- 
American Trade and Transport 


As intimated in the earlier article, the 
past year was marked by exceptional 
efforts on the part of the several coun- 
tries of Latin America to develop closer 
commercial relations with each other. 
The current needs for products of vari- 
ous types not readily obtainable from 
their usual sources were reinforced by 
the growing sense of continental soli- 
darity, and by the stress upon the desir- 
ability of permanently greater inter- 
changes among the American Republics 
at the conference of their foreign min- 
isters held at Rio de Janeiro during Jan- 
uary 1942. 


Negotiation of Trade Agree- 
ments Within Latin America 


The official measures to this end took 
various forms during the year. Few of 
the governments of Latin America did 
not participate, in some measure, in the 
exceptionally active program for the ne- 
gotiation of commercial agreements of 
some type, or for preliminary explora- 
tions to that end. Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile appeared most often as the 
initiators of such moves. The trade 
agreements concluded were usually of 
the traditional type, providing for re- 
ciprocal most-favored-nation treatment, 
which was often accompanied by con- 
cessions in each other’s import duties or 
other facilities to stimulate greater ex- 
changes of their distinctive export prod- 
ucts. In a large proportion of the cases, 
the contracting governments agreed not 
to claim the benefits of special advan- 
tages which each may concede to neigh- 
boring countries. Some of the agree- 
ments concluded during 1942 were be- 
tween countries of Latin America which 
had never before had a formal basis for 
the conduct of trade between their 
citizens. 

In connection with an increasing num- 
ber of the commercial agreements con- 
cluded between various pairs of Latin 
American governments during the past 
year, and, in a number of cases, in prep- 
aration for them, there was observed the 
practice noted in the preceding year, of 
establishing mixed commissions of sev- 
eral types. Their declared purposes were 
either to supervise the operation of ex- 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Noteworthy Accomplishments Prove Value of 


FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES 


N ITS ANNUAL REPORT for the fiscal 
I year 1942, transmitted to the Congress 
several days ago, the Foreign-Trade 
Zones Board, headed by Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones, emphasizes the 
post-war value of such facilities in our 
principal ports and hints at possible Fed- 
eral Government action to establish such 
zones if local interests, public or private, 
“fail to formulate definite plans” imme- 
diately after hostilities cease. 

The report points out that in the New 
York Foreign-Trade Zone large quanti- 
ties of miscellaneous foreign merchan- 
dise have been accommodated in transit 
or for subsequent transshipment when 
possible to various foreign countries. 
Much of this material was essential to 
our national war program. ASs a result, 
the Federal Government was able to ac- 
quire strategic supplies which, except 
for the existence of the Zone, might 
never have reached the United States. 


Signed by Secretary Jones, Secretary 
of War Stimson, and Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, who constitute 
the Board, the report points out that 
when the United States entered the war 
against the Axis powers it quickly be- 
came evident that warehouse facilities 
in principal ports on the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, and Gulf coasts were seriously in- 
adequate. 


Assembling watches in boxes (at the New York Foreign-Trade Zone) for transshipment to 


South America. 


Military Exigenctes 


This lack of adequate facilities for 
handling port traffic necessitated embar- 
goes and.orders by military and emer- 
gency transportation agencies requiring 
the removal of foreign import and ex- 
port merchandise to inland areas in or- 
der to provide essential storage facilities 
for military operations at our ports, thus 
throwing an additional load on an al- 
ready heavily burdened inland transport 
system. 

“War requirements for existing port 
facilities and the suspension of com- 
mercial construction,” the report states, 
“have resulted in a dearth of available 
zone sites, but ocean terminals erected 
or extended to meet the military and 
Lend-Lease program can be readily 
adapted, later, for foreign-trade-zone 
purposes and thereby aid future ‘good 
neighbor’ relations and trade policies.” 


N. Y. Zone Sets Record 


At the end of the last fiscal year, the 
New York Foreign-Trade Zone was the 
only such area in operation. Each suc- 
ceeding year since this New York facility 
was established in 1937 it has set new 
records for value of merchandise 
handled. 
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Since Pearl Harbor, military necessity 
has required the New York Zone to cur- 
tail its operations and to transfer ag 
large part of them to a series of piers 
on the Manhattan side of the Hudson 
River. 


Other Port Officials Act 


However, the growing importance of 
the New York Zone in developing foreign 
commerce, especially in over-quota coffee 
and sugar, Brazilian and Peruvian cot- 
ton, Latin American canned meat, Su- 
matra tobacco, Chinese and Bolivian 
tungsten, and various other prod- 
ucts, have prompted officials of several 
Gulf ports to take definite steps looking 
toward the establishment of similar fa- 
cilities in that area. For example, ap- 
plications for grants to establish such 
facilities have been filed by the Harris 
County Houston Ship Channel Naviga- 
tion District for a zone at Houston, Tex.. 
and by the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans. 

In addition to these applications from 
public authorities, an application was re- 
ceived during the fiscal year from the 
Western Hemisphere Corporation of New 
Jersey to establish and operate a foreign- 
trade zone in the Greenville Section of 
Jersey City, Port of New York. 

The Board has these applications un- 
der consideration, and officials of a num- 
ber of other ports on both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific coasts are understood 
to be giving serious consideration and 
study to the question of establishing for- 
eign-trade zones to meet post-war con- 
ditions and shifting trends in world 
trade. 


Law’s Basic Purpose 


Tie purpose of the law authorizing 
the establishment of foreign-trade zones, 
approved June 18, 1934, generally is to 
provide enclosed and policed areas, un- 
der Federal supervision, in or adjacent 
to ports of entry where foreign and do- 
mestic merchandise may be landed with- 
out application of the customs laws. 

In such a facility, goods may be stored, 
processed, or otherwise manipulated, but 
not manufactured or exhibited to the 
public, and may be exported or brought 
into customs territory subject to the laws 
and regulations of the United States af- 
fecting imported merchandising. 


Facilities Required 


To qualify under the law for consider- 
ation as a foreign-trade zone the area 
covered by an application, among other 
things, must have adequate ships, docks, 
wharves, warehouses, loading and moor- 
ing facilities, where the Zone is adjacent 
to water, and, in the case of an inland 
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zone, must have adequate loading, un- 
loading, and warehouse facilities. This 
latter provision for inland zones is es- 
pecially significant in the light of the 
amazing development of air cargo trans- 
port. 

Functions Performed 

The functions performed by a foreign- 
trade zone are illustrated by the han- 
dling of Sumatra tobacco in the New 
York Zone. Facilities for warehousing 
and marketing this thin-leaf tobacco 
were erected in the New York Zone by 
Dutch growers at a cost of nearly half a 
million dollars. More than $40,000,000 
worth of Sumatra and Java tobaccos 
have been brought into the Zone for 
storage and sale during the past 2 years. 
It is understood that a sufficient quan- 
tity is on hand to meet the needs of the 
American cigar industry for a number of 
years. 

New York City’s Annual Report sets 
out many of the advantages of the For- 
eign-Trade Zone for the manipulation 
and storage of foreign and domestic 
merchandise over the bonded warehouse 
and drawback systems. 


Income and Expenses 


The operating records and accounts 
of the Foreign-Trade Zone are main- 
tained on a calendar-year basis. Ac- 
cording to its annual report for the year 
1941, the gross operating income was 
$691,329 and operating and adminis- 
trative expenses were $428,385, includ- 
ing $29,374 representing the cost of 
United States Customs officers whose 
services are paid by the grantee. The 
net profit to the City for 1941 was 
$233,570. 

The report of the City shows receipt 
during the year 1941 of 4,216 lots of 
merchandise weighing 136,860 short tons 
and having a value of $88,623,194. Al- 
though there was a decrease in the ton- 
nage received, the number of lots and 
value of merchandise represents an in- 
crease from 1940 when 2,952 lots of 
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Part of the equipment at the New York 
Foreign-Trade Zone. 
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merchandise, weighing 215,658 tons, val- 
ued at $83,431,000, were received in the 
Zone. Similar figures for 1937, the first 
year the Zone was in operation, were 92 
lots of merchandise weighting 10,600 tons 
and valued at $1,174,000. In 1941, 232 
different commodities from 48 foreign 
countries were received at the Zone. 

Cargo received in the Zone in 1941 was 
transported by 40 vessels engaged in for- 
eign trade, 603 inland waterway and har- 
bor craft, 2,140 motortrucks, 53 rail cars, 
and 16 parcel-post and hand-lot deliv- 
eries. 


Zone’s Progress Shown 


The progress of the Zone since January 
1, 1938, is reflected in the following data: 





Merchandise 


938 939 § ¢ 
vensived 193 193 1940 1941 
Lots 1, 285 4, 346 2, 952 4, 216 
Short tons 38, 895 100, 845 215, 658 136, 860 


Value $5,752,000 $39,082,000 we ne 





The total tonnage and value of mer- 
chandise forwarded from the Zone dur- 
ing the years 1940 and 1941, including 
exports, reexports, transshipments, and 
imports, were as follows: 





1940 1941 


Item 
ron Value Ton 


Value 
nage nage aluc 


Short Short 
tons | tons | 
70, 288) $13, 234,000) 24, 194 $9, 866, 499 


Foreign goods 
reexported 
Foreign goods 

imported 70, 847) 16,572,000) 60, 217.31, 016, 307 
Domestic goods 

exported ___- 67, 121, 48,836,000) 22, 177/27, 157, 891 
Domestic goods 

imported 3 2, 534 


276, 000 4, 523 684, 459 


Total 210,790 78,918,000) 111, 111 68, 725, 156 





Bustling activity at the New York Foreign-Trade Zone. 
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Some Salient Details 


In 1941, 40 percent, by weight, and 25 
percent, by value, of all foreign mer- 
chandise forwarded from the Foreign- 
Trade Zone was reexported or trans- 
shipped abroad. Similar figures for 
1940 show that reexports and transship- 
ments were 50 percent, by weight, and 
45 percent, by value, of all foreign mer- 
chandise forwarded from the Zone. This 
decline in 1941 is attributable, in part, 
to the fall of France, as, prior to its 
occupation by the Germans, that country 
had received substantial tonnage through 
the Foreign-Trade Zone. 

Distribution of merchandise from the 
Zone to 75 foreign countries amounted 
to 47,320 short tons, valued at approxi- 
mately $37,276,008; and merchandise im- 
ported into customs territory of the 
United States from the Zone in 1941 
weighed 78,640 short tons and was valued 
at $35,739,852. Total receipts and ship- 
ments represent a decrease under 1940 
of 39 percent in weight and 1.7 percent 
in value. The merchandise remaining 
in the Zone on December 31, 1941, 
weighed 66,433 short tons and was valued 
at $36,169,018—being a substantial in- 
crease in the amount and value of mer- 
chandise in the Zone over that at the 
start of the year 1941. 


Merchandise shipped from the Zone 
in 1941 was transported by 8 vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade, 834 inland water- 
way and harbor craft, 6,139 motortrucks, 
31 rail cars, and 409 messenger deliveries. 

In order of value, the 10 leading com- 
modities handled at the Zone in 1941 
were: tobacco, $26,237,314; tungsten ore, 
$11,035,693; airplanes and parts, $9,649,- 
116; cotton, $9,424,386; machinery, $7,- 
977,604; auto parts and trucks, $4,666,- 
171; coal-tar dyestuffs and colors, $2,490,- 
914; tonka-beans, $1,833,983; distilled 
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spirits, $1,189,487; and preserved meats, 
$1,165,876. 
In order of importance, by value, of 


merchandise received in the Zone, the 


10 leading countries in 1941 were: Neth- 
erlands East Indies, $26,509,018; United 
States, $24,840,300; Brazil, $7,577,325; 
China, $5,158,113; Switzerland, $3,241,- 
292: Burma, $3,021,803; Mexico, $2,233,- 
580; Argentina, $2,194,087; Venezuela, 
$1,886,356; and Bolivia, $1,830,821. 

In order of importance, by value, of 
merchandise shipped from the zone, the 
six leading countries in 1941 were: 
United States, $35,875,500; United King- 
dom, $21,933,573; Egypt, $2,162,361; 
China, $2,075,239; Canada, $1,756,695; 
and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
$1,461,024. 


Many Kinds of Manipulation 


The Deputy Collector in charge states 
- that more than 50 various forms of ma- 
nipulation and processing, covering nu- 
merous commodities, were carried on in 
the Zone during the fiscal year. Some 
of the principal types of manipulation 
included: 

The weighing, sampling, and cleaning 
by electrostatic, electromagnetic process, 
tabling, flotation, grinding, screening, 
roasting, leaching, mixing with other 
lots and repacking into domestic drums, 
of tungsten ore and antimony. 

Maturing, examining, reconditioning, 
sampling, weighing, destroying damaged 
leaves, and repacking tobacco. 

Examining, grading, and repacking 
diamonds. 

Examining, assembling into domestic 
cases, and repacking watch movements 
for export via parcel post. 

Ventilating, turning, ridging, culling, 
tinting, bagging, destroying rots, and 
weighing Brazil nuts. 

Examining, labeling, and repacking 
foodstuffs, tobacco, and cigarettes, for 
shipment to the International Red Cross 
at Geneva for American and other pris- 
oners of war in Axis countries. 

The examining, cleaning, and repack- 
ing of seeds, grains, and drugs. 

Examining, cutting, sampling, com- 
bining parts of different lots with do- 
mestic products and repacking cotton 
and woolen piece goods for export. 

The examining, sampling, recoopering, 
bung-filling, gauging, affixing. strip 
stamps of liquors (brandy, rum, wine, 
and whisky). 

Examining, labeling, repacking into 
domestic cartons and destroying and re- 
exporting rejects of South American 
canned meats. 

Grading, cleaning, splitting, polishing, 
and repacking chickpeas. 

Trimming leather. 

The examining, sampling, repacking 
in domestic containers of olive oil. 

Grading, cutting off fringes and re- 
packing rugs and fringed merchandise. 


Refugees’ Effects 


Of the original 2,200 vans and 6,000 
other packages of refugees’ effects origi- 


nally sent to the Zone by Europeans flee- 
ing the Nazi terror, there still remain 
only 136 vans and 1,000 other packages. 
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Besides regular deliveries on appraise- 
ment entries, during the past fiscal year 
the Operator has taken title, under local 
warehouse statutes, to 89 delinquent lots 
embracing 64 vans and 180 other pack- 
ages. These were sold at eight public 
auctions in the Zone after the Operator 
had entered the effects and paid duty 
thereon. 

This method of disposal has proved 
very satisfatcory, as the amounts realized 
have been sufficient to reimburse the 
Operator for the duty as well as to meet 
all accrued charges and to leave a sur- 
plus to be held in trust for the original 
owners of the goods. 


Duties Collected Mount 


The collection of customs duties on 
merchandise imported into customs ter- 
ritory during 1941 amounted to $2,867,- 
352. For the previous years of 1937, 1938, 
1939, and 1940 the amounts were $29,- 
936, $345,635, $732,167, and $1,931,296, re- 
spectively. The increase in 1941 com- 
pared with 1940 was nearly 50 percent. 

The collection of this revenue was at 
no additional expense to the Govern- 
ment, as the salaries of customs officials 
are borne by the grantee. 





The Arequipa Region 
(Continued from p. 11) 


with stocks of construction iron now 
practically exhausted, construction of 
any importance will show a marked de- 
cline if not a complete halt during the 
present year. 

With shipping facilities so drastically 
cut, the importation of Oregon pine, 
which had hitherto been imported in 
large quantities and used almost exclu- 
sively for flooring and construction, is 
practically impossible. Other woods 
used, such as rauli from Chile and cedar 
from the Amazon regions of Peru—which 
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had to be brought via the Amazon ang 
the east and west coasts of South Amer. 
ica—have greatly increased in price, with 
the result that great interest has been 
shown in cutting woods from the Cuzeo 
region, the use of which hitherto haq 
been considered impracticable. In the 
Cuzco region a rather good grade of 
walnut is grown, as well as various other 
common woods which are now being uti- 
lized in construction. 

The greatest difficulty in the develop- 
ment of this local wood business is the 
lack of cutting machinery at the source. 
Since the wood cannot be brought out 
to the railroad as timber, it must be cut 
at the source by hand—which precludes 
any considerable volume. 


Minerals Produced 


Mining in southern Peru is centered 
in the Departments of Cuzco, Arequipa, 
and Puno. Copper, lead, gold, antimony, 
silver, and zine are produced. While 
gold mining is lately feeling the pressure 
of lack of machinery and replacements, 
mines producing strategic materials are, 
so far as machinery is concerned, func- 
tioning without great difficulty. During 
the third quarter of 1942, considerable 
transportation difficulties were experi- 
enced by all mining concerns. Recent 
years have seen the change from the use 
of mules and llamas, to transport con- 
centrates and ores to railway lines, to the 
use of trucks—with the result that ani- 
mals in large quantities are not now 
available for this purpose. With the 
acute shortage of tires for trucking, the 
mining situation became more difficult, 
and production decréased. 


Communications 


Arequipa, Mollendo, Cuzco, and Puno, 
the principal cities of southern Peru, are 
connected by rail. Tacna on the Chilean 
border is connected to La Paz, Bolivia, 
by steamers plying between Puno, Peru, 
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Plaza in Arequipa 
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and Guaqui, Bolivia, over Lake Titicaca. 
Arequipa is connected with Lima, La 
Paz, Bolivia, and Arica, Chile, by air 
services of the Pan-American Grace Air- 
ways. It is also connected with Lima, 
Chala, Camana, Mollendo, and Tacna 
and intermediate points by services of 
the Companhia Aviacion Faucett. 


Gencral Business Conditions 


Data on credits, collections, foreign 
exchange, and public finances are not 
centralized for southern Peru alone, but 
are governed largely by factors in Lima, 
the capital of the Republic. Cost-of-liv- 
ing trends are exceedingly complex for 
this region, inasmuch as it is divided into 
so many distinct classes, each having its 
own standard of living. The middle 
class, which is probably the best index to 
conditions in the area insofar as foreign 
trade is concerned, has seen its cost of 
living increase by 150 to 200 percent over 
1939 levels. 

Locally produced basic foodstuffs have 
witnessed an average increase of 55 per- 
cent. Imported articles, including con- 
struction iron and other building ma- 
terials, kitchenware, and woolen goods, 
have seen an average increase of 244 per- 
cent. A part of the increase has been 
due to speculative buying. Rents, al- 
though under governmental control, are 
advancing sharply. 

Other classes, such as the indigenous 
populations of the sierra, are less acutely 
affected by the war, since their living is 
derived from the soil and other factors 
too remote to be materially affected by 
foreign trade or even trade in the com- 
mercial centers of the region. 





United Kingdom’s Industry 
Concentration Now Nears 
Completion 


(Continued from p. 6) 


however, many additional responsibilities 
have been incurred as a result of the war. 
Concentration in the ordinary sense, 
therefore, cannot be carried very far. It 
must come mainly from adjustments in 
service and methods of work, amalgama- 
tions, closing of branches, and utilization 
of part-time workers. 


Non-Food Retail Trade 


No adequate solution to the problem of 
the concentration of the retail trades has 
yet been found. The shrinkage in sup- 
plies of consumer goods made many re- 
tailers “redundant,” and concentration 
seemed just as logical in this section of 
trade as in industry. The plan recom- 
mended by a committee appointed by the 
Government to find a solution for the 
problem was not acceptable either to the 
Government or to the majority of the 
traders. The committee suggested rais- 
ing a fund by a turn-over tax to meet 
fixed obligations of traders who withdrew 
from business voluntarily. 

This plan seemed to favor landlords at 
the expense of consumers. The Board of 
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Trade abandoned it and instead tried to 
please small traders by evolving a scheme 
to assure them fair shares of supplies and 
by promising to establish a register of 
retailers forced out of business during 
the war. This program was more ac- 
ceptable to both politicians and traders, 
but, as the London Economist points out, 
it does not fill the need for a planned 
concentration of retail trade, and it will 
not prevent the disappearance of a great 
many small retailers through the oper- 
ation of labor and supply shortages. 





Attention: Marine-Paint 
Manufacturers 


Marine-paint manufacturers will be 
enabled to build up inventories to meet 
repair demand on ships of the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, and War 
Shipping Administration through the re- 
cent issuance by the War Production 
Board of Preference Rating Order P-65 
as amended. The amended order assigns 
preference rating AA-1 to deliveries to 
a producer by his suppliers of material to 
be incorporated into marine paints for 
the listed claimant agencies. 

Previous to the amendment, marine- 
paint manufacturers had preference 
rating A-3 which became inadequate un- 
der the revised rating structure. Much 
of the demand for ship repairs comes on 
short notice from convoys and fighting 
ships arriving in United States ports. 
Although the claimant agencies could 
apply an AA-1 rating to obtain marine 
paints for such purposes, the manufac- 
turers could not obtain raw materials for 
the production of the needed paints on 
such short notice. 

The amended order assigns the prefer- 
ence rating AA-1 to be applied or ex- 
tended in accordance with Priorities 
Regulation No. 3. 

Marine paints are defined as paints, 
coatings, and finishes produced for use 
(other than ornamental or nonutili- 
tarian) in coating bottoms. top-sides, 
superstructures, and interiors of ccean- 
going vessels or vessels operating in salt 
water and gear, tackle, fittings, and 
other usual and necessary accessories of 
such vessels. 





Argentina’s Foreign Trade 
(Continued from p. 13) 


000 pesos, while export shipments of 
chemicals and pharmaceutical products 
advanced by nearly 12,000,000 pesos. 


Sharp Gains for Edible Oils 


Of other individual items included in 
the commodity groups, edible oils in- 
creased sharply from 48,000 tons to 130,- 
400 tons and from 30,827,000 pesos to 
97,170,000 pesos (of which sunflower oil 
amounted to 59,400 tons and 48,521,000 
pesos against 11,900 tons and 7,916,000 
pesos in 1941, and linseed oil to 33,500 
tons valued at 24,053,000 pesos compared 
with 9,700 tons at 5,922,000 pesos in 
1941). Exports of rendered tallow in- 
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creased from 42,000 to 71,000 tons and 
from 10,242,000 to 25,673,000 pesos. 


Principal Destinations 


Of Argentina’s total exports of 1,782,- 
982,579 pesos in 1942, the United King- 
dom was the destination of the largest 
share and was followed by the United 
States. Exports to the United States in 
1942 decreased in value and percentage 
of total from the 1941 figures, according 
to published Argentine statistics. No- 
table increases in export trade to Amer- 
ican countries included that with Brazil, 
which amounted to 105,680,103 pesos in 
1942 against 86,507,104 in 1941. 

The other principal American destina- 
tions of Argentine exports in 1941 and 
1942 are listed as follows (in paper 
pesos) : 


1941 1942 
CRB su eases 29, 892, 016 61, 033, 557 
Bolivie 2c ciencee 23, 770, 295 37, 519, 934 
Uruguay -__.._---. 27, 278, 558 34, 032, 020 
1, ns _ 18, 766, 438 25, 227, 713 
Colombia ________ 11, 757, 062 19, 959, 102 
Paraguay-_-_------ 14, 246, 295 17, 252, 889 


American destinations receiving lesser 
values of Argentina’s exports but show- 
ing important increases in 1942 over 1941 
are cited below (figures in paper pesos) : 


1941 1942 

Mexico............ 6,733,686 12, 474, 447 
Venezuela_________ 4, 513, 106 12, 352, 046 
CN eee 3, 400, 898 11, 724, 404 
mee sc... Se 1, 810, 081 5, 142, 997 
Pamsie. 5 ce 1, 144, 322 3, 503, 575 
Surinam (Dutch 

oO Se Saar 598, 016 1, 909, 993 
British Guiana__-_- 400, 764 575, 775 
Conta Mien Se 622, 063 1, 149, 436 


Exports to Spain in 1942 showed a 
sharp decrease, while shipments to 
Sweden increased from 14,913,081 to 
77,877,800 pesos and to Switzerland from 
18,204,193 to 41,890,764 pesos. The Union 
of South Africa took products valued at 
76,238,139 pesos, against 14,594,243 in 


1941. 
Axis Gets Little Now 


Of the Axis countries, Argentina’s ex- 
ports to Germany decreased to 3,366 
pesos from 3,242,138 pesos in the preced- 
ing year. Exports to Italy amounted to 
78,216 pesos compared with 771,033 pesos 
in 1941. Japan’s share of Argentine’ ex- 
ports amounted to only 50 pesos as com- 
pared with 43,055,934 pesos in 1941. 

Early reports on 1943 foreign trade in- 
dicate that tonnages for both imports 
and exports are decreasing appreciably 
under those for corresponding months in 
1942. January and February values also 
show a decrease in both classes of trade. 





Left-Hand Driving Now 
Taboo in Panama 


The Trans-Isthmian Highway was 
scheduled to be opened to unrestricted 
civilian traffic in Panama on April 15, 
and on that same date the practice of 
driving automotive vehicles in the left- 
hand lanes was abandoned. It is antici- 
pated that other countries south of the 
Rio Grande may follow this example 
upon the opening of the Inter-American 
Highway. 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—Until April 14 the Argen- 
tine free-market exchange rate had been 
kept stable at 4.15 pesos to the dollar, 
through Central Bank purchases. On 
April 14, the Central Bank apparently 
withdrew from the market, and that fact, 
combined with the dollar offerings by 
large exporters and a lack of imports, 
caused the rate to drop to 4.04—4.05 on 
April 15. The next day the rate went as 
low as 3.96, but at this point purchases 
by one of the larger banks stabilized the 
rate at 4 pesos to the dollar. 

Tallow and Animal Fats: Exports Reg- 
ulated.—Exportation of tallow and ani- 
mal fats from Argentina hereafter will 
be controlled by decree No. 145,531, of 
March 25, 1943, and resolution No. 41,470 
of March 26, 1943. The present decree 
supports decree No. 120,640 of May 27, 
1942, and annuls decrees No. 122,716 of 
June 15, 1942, and No. 124,933 of July 
21, 1942, which exempted edible animal 
fats, compounds of stearin, vegetable oils 
called “shortening,” and grease and tal- 
low of marine origin from the require- 
ment of the first decree. As a result of 
the new decree, all tallow and animal 
fats require export permits. 

The resolution authorizes the exporta- 
tion of tallow and animal fats or of com- 
pounds of the same provided that the 
exporters deliver for internal consump- 
tion 30 percent of the quantity they wish 
to export. “Compounds” are defined as 
mixtures of fats which have not changed 
the application of the product. The 30 
percent, which must be delivered to the 
Committee of Exportation and Indus- 
trial and Commercial Development at 
fixed prices, must be used for the manu- 
facture of soap. 

[For previous reports on export control of 
tallow and animal fats in Argentina, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 1942, Au- 
gust 8, 1942, and October 3, 1942.] 


Australia 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Subsidies Introduced Into Price Con- 
trol.—The Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia has provided for the 
introduction of subsidies into price con- 
trol by an order effective April 12, 1943. 

It is declared that, while the Prices 
Commissioner will not authorize any fur- 
ther increases in the prices of goods and 
services, an Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee will examine evidence of increased 
production costs and recommend equita- 
ble relief in the form of subsidies to pro- 
ducers of goods and providers of services, 
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so as to avoid having such increased pro- 
duction and service costs absorbed in 
higher consumer prices. 

The Prices Commissioner will be em- 
powered to reduce prices where profits 
are high, to require traders to bear in- 
creased costs where able to do so, and 
to control profiteering. 

The objects of the new pegging order 
are to stabilize the price structure; to 
enable consumers to purchase the bulk 
of essential requirements with their con- 
stant outlay of money; and to stabilize 
incomes and give the Australian pound 
a firm value, in terms of commodities, for 
the duration of the war. 


Belgian Congo 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New Office of Supplies to Organize and 
Control Imports.—A new Office of Sup- 
plies has been created in the Belgian 
Congo, under the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernor General, charged with the organi- 
zation and control of imports, by ordi- 
nance No. 27/AE of February 1, 1943, 
published in the Courrier d’Afrique, Leo- 
poldville, February 13, 1943. 





The Cover Picture 





Norway—Unconquered 


The vista of this fleet of fishing 
boats, lying peacefully off one of 
the northern ports of Norway, 
arouses, in the mind of every per- 
son at all familiar with the north- 
ern Kingdom, a reminiscent recog- 
nition of the towering beauty, the 
quiet diligence and courageous in- 
dustry, the firm integrity that in- 
here in one’s concept of this land 
now racked and riven by the in- 
vader’s merciless attempt to trans- 
form the entire fabric of its life. 

The picture was supplied by the 
Royal Norwegian Information 
Service. 
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The new Office, which succeeds the 
former Belgian Congo Supplies Commis. 
sion, is to give advice on questions con- 
cerning the supply of the colony with a}) 
products and merchandise necessary for 
the pursuit of the war and economic ac. 
tivity, and concerning the utilization of 
those products and merchandise. 

It is also to gather data relative to the 
colony’s import requirements for the use 
of Belgian offices abroad, and to central- 
ize requests for the intervention of these 
offices with foreign authorities in con- 
nection with the acquisition or forward- 
ing of supplies for the colony. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 6, 1941, for announcement concerning the 
former Supplies Commission, which also regu- 
lated exports. | 


Fresh Foodstuffs: Export Permits Re- 
quired.—Fresh foodstuffs of all kinds, 
either imported or of local production, 
have been added to the list of products 
for which permits are required for ex- 
portation from the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi, effective from Decem- 
ber 15, 1942, by legislative ordinance No. 
386/Fin.-Dou. of December 15, published 
in the Bulletin Administratif du Congo 
Belge of December 25, 1942. 

[All foodstuffs, except fresh, were made 
subject to export permit on April 5, 1942 as 
announced in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 20, 1942. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Wartime Supersurtazx Imposed on 
Liquors.—The 1942 Customs Tariff Act 
for Bermuda, effective from January 1 to 
December 31, 1943, provides for a war- 
time supersurtax of 50 percent of the 
regular import duty and surtax appli- 
cable on imported liquor, including al- 
cohol, arrack, brandy, cider, cordials, gin, 
malt liquor (cider and perry), pepper- 
mint water, rum, shrub, whisky, wine, 
and other potable spirits. This super- 
surtax is in addition to the import duties 
and surtaxes regularly applicable. 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Proposed Construction of New Rail- 
way.—Plans for construction of a railway 
from Joaquim Murtinho to Monte Alegre, 
Brazil, a distance of 64 kilometers, are 
reported by the foreign press. 

Joaquim Murtinho is an important 
junction point on the Central Railway of 
Brazil which connects Belo Horizonte 
with the port of Rio de Janeiro. 
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British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


Despite the hardships brought about 
by war, Jamaica showed marked ability 
in 1942 in adapting its economy to ex- 
isting conditions. Readjustments were 
successfully made to offset the influence 
of export restrictions, shipping shortages, 
and domestic transportation difficulties, 
As foreign markets for agricultural 
products contracted, agricultural devel- 
opment was expanded along broader 
lines, and measures looking to a greater 
degree of self-sufficiency were furthered 
through the fostering of domestic indus- 
try. 

An important factor contributing to 
the welfare of the Island was the aid ex- 
tended by the British Government in 
the purchase of several crops at advan- 
tageous prices, the granting of money for 
relief work, and the employment of labor 
in public-works construction. 

Ideal weather conditions throughout 
1942 resulted in bountiful harvests, and 
growers received better returns for their 
products because of higher prices, 

Although the output of bananas has 
declined substantially in recent years, 
there is still a large production, the 
1942 crop being around 14,000,000 stems. 
Most of the citrus crop was purchased by 
the Imperial Government for processing 
into pulp, and good prices were realized 
therefrom. A good cocoa crop was har- 
vested, which was taken up by the Ca- 
nadian Government. There was an ex- 
cellent crop of coconuts, but exports 
were limited so as to meet the local de- 
mand for copra for the domestic manu- 
facture of edible oil, margarine, butter 
and lard substitutes, and soaps. 

Export control and the shipping short- 
age placed Jamaica’s coffee producers 
in a relatively unfavorable position, but 
it is understood the Canadian Govern- 
ment is negotiating for the purchase of 
the entire crop. Ginger experienced 
poor market conditions, owing to restric- 
tions in the importing countries. The 
entire better-than-average crop or pi- 
mento was purchased by the Imperial 
Government at lower, but satisfactory, 
prices. The rum pool continues to oper- 
ate successfully, and it is fully expected 
that the entire 1943 output will be dis- 
posed of. The sugar industry continued 
to expand, and a higher yield per acre 
was obtained. The mills were not ser- 
iously affected by the shipping shortage, 
inasmuch as the Imperial Government 
purchasing the crop made advances of 
95 percent against sugar in the local 
warehouses, 

Extension of food production was 
fostered during 1942 by the Government, 
to assist the needy persons in the agri- 
cultural sections and to reduce the de- 
pendency of the Island upon imported 
foods. 

The prospects for the cattle industry 
continued favorable. There was a 
steady expansion in dairy herds which 
commanded high prices. Owing to war 
conditions—which resulted in an in- 
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crease in the Island population, and a 
scarcity of imported meat and fish—a 
shortage of beef cattle was experienced 
during the year. An Advisory Commit- 
tee on livestock and meat control was 
appointed to deal with the situation. A 
system of quarterly returns of cattle 
was instituted, to determine the number 
of cattle on the Island and the available 
sources of meat supply. There was a 
marked increase of interest during the 
year in the raising of small stock, chiefly 
goats, pigs, poultry, and rabbits. 

The production of aerated waters, 
beer, condensed milk, cornmeal, edible- 
oil products, matches, rum, sugar, and 
tobacco products showed increases dur- 
ing 1942 to meet the greater demand. 

Owing to shortage of building ma- 
terials of all kinds, severe restrictions 
were placed on building construction. 
As a result of a lack of imported lum- 
ber, a large and increasing demand for 
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domestic hardwoods was created and the 
market was active. 

The labor situation in 1942 was acute, 
but no strikes of consequence occurred. 
Wages in general increased, and large 
relief works were undertaken to amelio- 
rate unemployment problems. The prin- 
ciple projects were the establishment of 
agricultural centers, drainage and 
swamp reclamation, as well as construc- 
tion of roads into properties acquired 
under the land-settlement scheme. 

The retail cost-of-food index figure for 
the working classes and peasantry in De- 
cember 1942 was 156, the highest for the 
food category since the base year 1939. 
The sharp upward movement during the 
last 3 months was the result of appreci- 
able increases in the average retail prices 
of such imported commodities as flour, 
rice, mackerel and shad, and most do- 
mestic-grown foodstuffs. House rents 
and clothing in December remained sta- 








ment and Economic Union? 


Keen Comments on World Economy Today 


[Fifty-first in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
“There Is No Ceiling to Economic Progress” 


What are the well-grounded hopes for reversing the trade policies of the 
last two decades? What is there to fortify our faith that the United States 
and its associates can move in the direction of the Promotional Trade Agree- 


Old established institutions and habits are rarely changed by argument 
alone. They do not change merely because it has been scientifically demon- 








strated that a change is needed. Conclusive proof is not enough to change 
an established course of action, even when it has been generally recognized 
that the old ways are not leading in the right direction. States, like individ- 
uals, rarely alter their bad habits at the suggestion of their friends. A 
major operation is often necessary. Such an operation is now being per- 
formed upon every state in the world. 

If it is unlikely that trade-grabbing and war-breeding states can be argued 
out of their long-established habits, it is fortunate that more powerful 
forces than argument are at work. These forces are gathering momentum 
among hundreds of millions of people all over the world. The voices of 
these people are low, but incessant, insistent, rising, falling, and rising again 
in even greater volume. They are the voices of the common man who has 
been bamboozled. He has not been given what he was promised. The com- 
mon man is not only a white man, but men of every pigment. He is not 
swayed so much by argument as driven by suffering and by dire urgencies. 
He is the victim of what has been called “the accursed decades.” 

In one decade he was led from the Great War to the Great Depression 
(1919 to 1930). In another he was hustled from the Great Depression to 
the Great War (1930 to 1939). In this war the common man is the key 
to victory because he is manpower in both production and combat, The 
latent desires of these white, yellow, and brown men are those that will 
decide whether the old habits of war-breeding and trade-grabbing states are 
to be overcome. * * * 

Are we Americans prisoners to “flat-world” ideas? Dare we take a chance 
on escaping from a long sentence and from another decade of depression 
and unemployment? Do we suppose that progress stopped in the days of our 
fathers? Are we captive to old ideas or are we free? As free men, are we 
too timid or too divided in our aims to go forward? 

If prisoners are obliged to walk in lock step and sorre regiments march in 
goose step, are we Americans geese who do not want to march at all? Or 
are we free men resolved to keep step with one another and to march boldly 
together, chin up, into the unknown? 

Let us march knowing the ascending history of man proclaims that 
there is no ceiling to economic progress. From any present limit of progress 
there is always a beyond. 


(From “Economic Union and Durable Peace,” by Otto Tod Mallery. Publishers: 
Harper & Brothers, New York and London. This is the last of three brief excerpts 
from this new book. It should be understood that Foreign Commerce Weekly's 
presentation of such quotations does not in any sence imply endorsement of the 
thesis advanced in the book.) 
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ble at 112 and 281, respectively, as com- 
pared with 100 in 1939. 

Total trade of Jamaica in 1942 de- 
clined by 8.3 percent, with imports show- 
ing a decrease of 14.6 percent and ex- 
ports a gain of 2.1 percent, compared 
with 1941 figures. The actual balance 
of trade in 1942 was better than the fig- 
ures indicate, because the basic data did 
not include the value of the banana sub- 
sidy paid by the Imperial Government, 
nor the value of large quantities of rum 
sold abroad but not physically exported. 
To the greatest possible extent, purchases 
were first limited to England and then to 
other parts of the British Empire. Sup- 
plies from England, however, were cur- 
tailed by war demands and the shortage 
of shipping, so that Canada profited from 
the situation. Importation from the 
United States in 1942 continued to de- 
cline, many kinds of merchandise im- 
ported in previous vears being completely 
eliminated. Stocks of goods accumu- 
lated by local tradesmen through earlier 
purchases from all sources of supply 
were, during the year, gradually depleted. 
Impossibility of replacing such stocks de- 
pressed trade during the latter part of 
the year. 


Bulgaria 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Agreement for Exchange of Goods 
Signed With Turkey—An agreement 
signed at Istanbul between Bulgaria and 
Turkey on September 27, 1942, provides 
that Bulgaria is to manufacture three 
times more Turkish. raw cotton into 
yarns and fabrics for return to Turkey 
than had been agreed upon in May 1942, 
according to European press reports of 
October 7, 1942. 

In return, Turkey is to deliver goods 
to Bulgaria valued at 200,000,000 leva. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cleaned Rice: Duty-Free and Tax-Free 
From Any Source.—Cleaned rice may be 
imported into Canada from any source 
duty-free and tax-free, except when such 
rice is used for the purpose of producing 
malt, by an order in council effective 
April 15, 1943, and published in Customs 
Memorandum Series D No. 47 (T. C. 64 
revised) by the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, April 15. 

This order revokes a previous one ef- 
fective April 15, 1942, which, by the es- 
tablishment of a new tariff item (63a), 
granted duty-free and tax-free entry into 
Canada of cleaned rice when imported 
for use in the manufacture of cereal 
foods when entered under the interme- 
diate and British preferential tariffs 
only. 

The effect of the revised order extends 
the duty-free and tax-free concession to 
imports from any source of all rice ex- 
cept that used for the purpose of pro- 
ducing malt. 

By an order in council effective March 
1, 1943, rough rice which is currently 
duty-free was exempted from the war 
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exchange tax and the special excise tax. 
Thus cleaned rice and uncleaned, un- 
hulled or paddy rice may now be im- 
pcerted into Canada from any source free 
of duty and taxes. 

[For previous announcements see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 13, 1942, and 
April 17, 1943.] 


Unrefined Beeswax Only Now Ad- 
mitted Duty-Free and Taz-Free.—By' 
order in council effective September 24, 
1942, provision was made whereby bees- 
wax was permitted entry into Canada 
free of duty from all countries and ex- 
empted from the 10 percent war ex- 
change tax and the 3 percent special 
excise tax. 

On April 2, 1943, an order in council 
was passed rescinding the above order 
and providing that on and after April 
15, 1943, the duty-free and tax-free entry 
is to be limited to imports of crude bees- 
wax which, for tariff purposes, is de- 
scribed as “beeswax, unrefined,” by the 
establishment of a new tariff item (15a) 
according to Customs Memorandum 
series D No. 47 (T.C. 88 revised) issued 
by the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, April 6. 

[For previous announcement of the origi- 
nal duty-free and tax-free concession, see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 7, 
1942.| 


Garnetted Material Produced from 
Canadian Rayon Waste: Duty-Free and 
Tax-Free —Garnetted material  pro- 
duced in the United States (and other 
countries entitled to the benefits of the 
intermediate tariff) from rayon waste 
exported from Canada for garnetting 
and returned to the Canadian exporter 
of the waste, is admitted duty-free and 
tax-free, according to Customs Memo- 
randum series D No. 47 (T.C. 115), effec- 
tive March 15, 1943, and issued by the 
Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, April 7. To secure free entry, a 
declaration in the prescribed form, duly 
completed, must be placed on the face of 
each import entry of such garnetted ma- 
terial produced from rayon waste. 

Unless the garnetted material is pro- 
duced from rayon waste exported from 
Canada in accordance with the terms 
of the above order, it is subject to duty 
at the rate of 7'2 percent ad valorem 
and the war exchange tax of 10 percent 


ad valorem. 
Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Transfer of Interest Payments on 
Swiss Franc Bonds Suspended.—The 
Chilean Government has suspended the 
transfer to Switzerland of the interest 
payments on the Government’s external 
bonds payable in Swiss francs. At the 
end of 1942 the outstanding principal 
amount of these bonds was 108,663,000 
Swiss francs, equivalent to about $25,- 
536,000 U. S. currency. Funds equivalent 
to about $429,000 U. S. were available as 
of December 31, 1942, for the payment 
of interest. In the ordinary course of 
events these would have been transferred 
to Switzerland for payment to the hold- 
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Mexico’s New Aur Service 


A new air service of the Com- 
pania Mexicana de _  Aviacion, 
established several weeks ago, 
makes three flights a week from 
Mexico City through Oaxaca, 
Ixtepec (in the Tehuantepec Pen- 
insula), and Tuxtla Gutierrez to 
Tapachula near the border of 
Guatemala. 

Planes that carry 10 passengers 
leave Mexico City three times a 
week in the morning and reach 
Tapachula at 2:30 p. m.; they 
make the return flight the next 
day. Two-motor Boeings are used. 

All four of the above-mentioned 
cities are near or on the line of the 
not-yet-completed Pan American 
Highway. This new air service is 
in line with the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico to improve in- 
terna] transportation and build up 
the industrial and economic capa- 
bilities of the nation. 











ers of the interest coupons. However, 
the annual report of the Amortization 
Institute for servicing of the external 
debt in 1942 shows that transfer was not 
made. The report comments on the 
matter as follows: 

The suspension of exchange operations in 
most of the markets abroad on account of the 
World War has made it impossible to effect 
the necessary conversions to make available 
the Swiss francs for the servicing of the bonds 
payable in such currency, which has made 
it necessary for the Institute to determine 
in American dollars the interest payable to 
the holders of the bonds referred to and to 
retain in the same form the funds for mak- 
ing the payments, when possible 

The Chilean funded external debt was 
in default from 1931 to 1935, but servic- 
ing was resumed in the latter year on 
a reduced basis, pursuant to law No. 5580 
of that year. Under this law and two 
subsequent regulatory decrees (October 
1938 and January 1940), holders of in- 
terest coupons were required to present 
them for payment within a _ specified 
time; otherwise the funds available for 
interest would be automatically trans- 
ferred to a sinking fund for amortization 
of principal. These provisions were sus- 
pended for the year 1943 by Ministry of 
Finance decree No. 474 of February 3, so 
far as the Swiss franc bonds are con- 
cerned. 


Transport and Communication 


New Shipping Company Organized.— 
The Chilean Government has formed a 
National Shipping Co. with a capitaliza- 
tion of 44,000,000 pesos, reports a British 
periodical. 

The announcement from Santiago 
states that the above-named sum in- 
cludes the value of ships, formerly pri- 
vately owned by two firms which have 
joined the National Shipping Co. under 
the Production Improvement Corpora- 
tion Board. The Board contributed 12,- 
000,000 pesos to the capital of the new 
company. 
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Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sugar: Production Taz for Sugar De- 
fense Continued during 1943 at 1 Cent 
per Bag.—The Cuban production tax on 
sugar for sugar defense purposes, fixed 
yearly by the President, continued dur- 
ing 1943 at 1 cent per bag of 325 pounds 
of raw sugar (or its equivalent when 
manufactured) produced in Cuba, ac- 
cording to Presidential decree No. 899 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of March 
25, 1943. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canned Foods: Import Duty Basis 
Changed to Net Weight.—Effective April 
1, 1943, canned-food products imported 
into Ecuador from the United States in 
glass containers, if formerly customarily 
imported in tin cans, were made dutiable 
on the basis of net weight rather than 
legal weight by executive decree No. 444, 
dated March 17, 1943. This action was 
taken to avoid an increase in the amount 
of duty, since the legal weight of im- 
ported canned fruits and vegetables in 
glass is substantially higher than the 
previous legal weight when packed in 
tins. 

Alcoholic Beverages: Tazres' In- 
creased.—Additional consumption taxes 
have been established in Ecuador on 
domestic and imported liquors effective 
April 1, 1943, according to executive de- 
cree No. 463, dated March 30, 1943. The 








New U. S. Film Depicts 
Brazil’s Role in Allied 
Victory 


United States cinema audiences 
recently were given another op- 
portunity to witness the progress 
of Brazil on the industrial front 
and the role Brazilian rubber is 
playing in the ultimate victory of 
the Allies against the Axis aggres- 
sors. 

The new film is a documentary 
one, portraying the rapidity with 
which the Amazon Valley has un- 
locked new horizons of rubber pro- 
duction, while showing the natural 
beauty of the landscape and 
scenery of the country. The mar- 
vels of the Amazon are _ inter- 
mingled with sequences of life 
among the rubber-gatherers in the 
valley. 

The film has aroused much fa- 
vorable comment in the New York 


press and on the radio. One com- 
mentator pointed out that: 
“Brazil is no longer the Sugar 


Loaf and Guanabara Bay, because 
it is now known for its new feats 
as an industrial country.” 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


new taxes on alcoholic beverages, in 
sucres per bottle, are as follows: Cham- 
pagne and sparkling wines, 3; whisky, 
cognac, pisco, rum, gin and other similar 
liquors, mistelas and creams not manu- 
factured with a rum base, 1; imported 
beer, vermouth, aperitifs and grape 
wines in general, 1; other liquors not 
previously specified, with a rum base or 
from fruits other than grapes, 0.50; wines 
not specified in the foregoing list, 0.30; 
domestic beer, 0.10. 

Funds collected from these taxes are 
destined for the use of the Boards of 
Public Assistance of Ecuador. 

These new levies bring the internal 
taxes now in effect on the above types of 
liquors to the following totals, in sucres 
per bottle: Champagne, 5; sparkling 
white wines, 4; sparkling colored wines, 
3.20; whisky, cognac, rum, gin and other 
similar liquors, mistelas and creams not 
manufactured with a rum base, 3; im- 
ported beer, vermouth, aperitifs and 
grape wines in general, 1.20; other liq- 
uors not previously specified with a rum 
base or from fruits other than grape, 
2.50; wines not specified in the foregoing 
list, 0.40; domestic beer, 0.20. 


Egypt 


Transport and Communication 


Completion of Important Link in Rail- 
way—With the completion late last 
year of the Beirut-Tripoli section of the 
coastal railroad between Egypt and Tur- 
key, both passengers and freight may be 
transported in original cars from Cairo 
to Istanbul. 

This 52-mile section was the final link 
in the line connecting Cairo, Egypt, via 
Haifa, Palestine, with Istanbul, Turkey, 
or the joining of the north Syrian and 
Turkish railway systems with those of 
Palestine and Egypt. The work involved 
the laying of 66 miles of track, excava- 
tion of approximately 1,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth and rock, and the em- 
ployment of some 8,000 civilian laborers. 
It was built in 12 months. 


Eire 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rationing of Electricity —A system of 
electricity rationing was introduced by 
the Electricity Supply Board (a semioffi- 
cial organization responsible for the sale 
and distribution of electric current 
throughout Eire) on April1l. The quan- 
tity of electricity that may be consumed 
in any pericd is based on a percentage of 
the actual basic consumption during cor- 
responding periods of 1941. 

Tea Ration Reduced.—The tea ration 
order in Eire has been amended to de- 
crease the weekly tea ration from 1 ounce 
to three-quarters of an ounce. Institu- 
tions and catering establishments will 
receive monthly an amount not exceed- 
ing 30 percent of their average monthly 
purchases during the year ended June 
30, 1939. 
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“Austerity” Suits for Men.—A Govern- 
ment order issued in Eire in March, con- 
cerning men’s clothing, prohibits double- 
breasted suits, patch pockets, belts, and 
cuffs on sleeves. Trouser legs must not 
be made wider than 20 inches at the 
bottom. Cuffs on trousers have not been 
prohibited, but, to save linings, the num- 
ber of pockets must not exceed two for 
an overcoat and two for a vest or trou- 
sers. Other orders to save cloth restrict 
the amount of material that may be 
used for men’s shirts. 


Exchange and Finance 


1942-1943 Receipts and Expendi- 
tures—Eire Government revenue during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1943, 
amounted to £39,728,000, against £36,- 
680,000 in the preceding year and ex- 
penditures totaled £43,046,000, compared 
with £40,625,000 in 1941-42. There was 
a deficit in 1942-43 of £3,318,000, com- 
pared with a deficit of £3,945,000 in the 
preceding fiscal year. Revenue showed 
an increase of £3,048,000 and expenditure 
was increased by £2,421,000. 

Revenue derived from property and 
income tax was increased by £696,000, 
bringing the total to £10,080,000, com- 
pared with £9,384,000 in 1941-42. Cor- 
poration-profits tax was increased by 
£1,850,000, rising from £910,000 in 1941-42 
to £2,760,000 in 1942-43. 

The balance in the Exchequer on 
March 31, 1943, was £1,130,000, against 
£2,394,000 on April 1, 1942. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Maize and Buckwheat: Price-Equaliza- 
tion Taxes on Stocks from 1942 Harvest 
Fixed.—Price-equalization taxes of 66 
francs per 100 kilograms cn maize and 
68 francs per 100 kilograms on buck- 
wheat have been fixed on stocks of the 
1942 harvest held in France on Septem- 
ber 1, 1942, by an order of October 5, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Oc- 
tober 22, 1942. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coal-Tar Oils: Distribution and Sale 
Regulated in Algeria.—The distribution 
and sale of coal-tar oils in Algeria have 
been regulated by an order of October 
26, 1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria on November 10. 

Dried Figs: Compulsory Syndicate of 
Packers Established in Algeria.—A Com- 
pulsory Trade Syndicate of Packers of 
Dried Figs has been established in Al- 
geria by an order of October 1, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
on November 4. 

This Syndicate is to operate under the 
Control Committee of Production, Dis- 
tribution, and Sale of Dried Figs. 
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Fruit Stones and Kernels: Export 
Standards Established in French Mo- 
rocco.—Standards of quality, labeling, 
and packing for the exportation of apri- 
cot stones and kernels and of stones of 
other fruits from the French Zone of 
Morocco have been established by an 
order of October 16, 1942, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel of December 11, 1942. 

Olive Oils: Manufacture, Sale, Ex- 
portation, and Circulation of 1942-43. 
Production Regulated in Tunisia.—The 
manufacture, sale, exportation, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of olive oils from 
the 1942-43 crop in Tunisia have been 
regulated by an order of September 9, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of September 12. 

These regulations are similar to those 
of the preceding year. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 10, 1942, for announcement of former 
regulations. ] 

Date Pits, Roasted and Ground: Ex- 
port-License Taz Fixed in Tunisia.—An 
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export-license tax of 40 francs per 100 
net kilograms has been fixed on date 
pits, roasted and ground, exported from 
Tunisia to any destination, by an order 
of September 1, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien on September 
12. 


Greece 


Transport and Communication 


More Trains Daily to be Put into Op- 
eration.—The State Railways of Greece 
have increased traffic to 12 trains daily 
each way between Athens and Salonika 
and expect to raise this number to 16 
by June, according to late reports reach- 
ing neutral countries. On this vital 
route of supply, efforts have been made 
for this single-track main line to bear 
the maximum amount of traffic. 

Such an increase in traffic is being met 
by improvements and changes. On the 
section, Larissa to Salonika, no con- 





Railway Shortages and Harassments Afflict Nazis in Belgium 


The clandestine paper La Libre Belgique carries an article describing the 
material difficulties with which the Belgian railways have to cope. The 
article begins by giving facts and figures as to the shortage of nonferrous 


metals: 


“Tin was ordinarily used in very large quantities, especially in railway 
workshops which used more than 2 tons a month. This material has now 


practically disappeared. 


“Copper: The position is the same. 


replaced by steel fireboxes. 


“Bronze: Leaded bronze is used in large quantities for bearings in shunting 
These bearings are now replaced by pieces of cast steel with 
The various indispensable types of bronze can no longer 
be produced. Substitute materials, notably zinc, have to be found instead. 

“Soldering material for the tin-plating of bearings: This material must 
contain a fairly large proportion of tin. 


engines. 
leaded bronze. 


for a substitute formula. 


113,272 miles) in June 1938. 


to this end. 
Maffei factory at Munich. 


done by the R. A. F.) 


“The Germans are aiming at producing 17,000 engines in 2 years and 
Belgian technicians were able to note the 


are enlarging their factories. 
absence of German workers there.” 


The paper then reports various measures taken by the Germans as a result 


of the metal shortage: 


“On September 17, 1942, the staff of the Salzinnes Railways received an 
order ‘not to be communicated to the press’—enjoining them ‘to restrict 
their use of high-speed steel to the manufacture of tools for metal cutting: 
not to make these tools except where they were already using them before 
November 1, 1939, and, in that case, not to use a better quality of steel than 
before; to cease manufacturing handles of tools made of high-speed steel, 
except with special authorization; to cease manufacturing all handles, 
shapers, taps, borers, drills, blades, files and similar items in high-speed 
steel; no longer to make lathes, planes, cutting tools, or saws entirely 


of high-speed steel.’ ” 








In these circumstances maintenance of the existing 
rolling stock is naturally extremely difficult.” 

The paper goes on to review the transport situation. 

“In June 1942, the distance covered daily by passenger trains was 71,570 
kilometers (about 44,731 miles) as compared with 181,236 kilometers (about 
Freight trains covered a distance of 48,570 
kilometers (about 30,356 miles) as compared with 68,680 (about 42,925 miles). 

“The Germans are anxious to see mass production in Belgium of freight 
locomotives of between 80 and 100 tons, and have set up a research committee 
In August 1942, this committee invited Belgian and French 
technicians to visit the Borsig and Schwartzkopf factories at Berlin and the 
(They were not taken to see Henzchel (at Kas- 
sel) or Krupp . . . for the Germans do not like to show anyone the damage 


Copper fireboxes now have to be 


Research workers are still looking 
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struction took place; on the Salonika- 
Ghevghali section, German-style sig- 
nals were placed and are to be used also 
on the section from Salonika to the 
Piraeus. A number of new railroad sta- 
tions have been completed, and others 
are under construction at points along 
the line. 

Changes were made to provide sidings 
of a minimum of 550 to 570 meters in 
length, or long enough to take trains of 
2 locomotives and 50 cars, totaling 659 
to 700 tons, at stations on the line. Much 
of this was difficult, for in some places 
it was necessary to blast out solid rock, 

The Gorgopotamos bridge, destroyed 
in November, was put into commission 
early in January. Metal sections and 
supports were replaced by wooden ones— 
each section 20 meters long. 

Salonika, the German-Italian base, is 
a veritable network of railroads, it is 
stated; at two stations there are 19 
tracks each capable of accommodating 
2 trains of 100 cars each. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Restrictions Relaxed on the Importa- 
tion of Crown Corks Without Water- 
proofed or Foil Covers.—The importation 
into Guatemala of crown caps, with or 
without waterproof or tinfoil covers, is 
now permitted under provisions of a 
customs circular dated April 1, 1943, 
For sanitary reasons, the importation of 
crown corks without such covers has 
been prohibited since May 1940, but be- 
cause of the difficulty in obtaining caps 
with covers, this regulation has been 
suspended for the duration of the war. 

Treaty of Free Trade with El Sal- 
vador Not to be Extended.—The treaty 
of free trade between El Salvador and 
Guatemala will not be extended beyond 
November 6, 1943, when the initial pe- 
riod provided for in the agreement ex- 
pires, according to an announcement 
published in the Diario Oficial of Guate- 
mala of April 5, 1943. The treaty, which 
was signed on October 14, 1941, was 
made provisionally effective on Novem- 
ber 6, 1941, to run for an initial period 
of 2 years. 

|For announcement of the treaty and ad- 
ditional protocols, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 28, 1942, and January 23, 


1943. ] 
Haiti 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Flour: Mixing Requirement Modi- 
fied —Beginning May 1, 1943, bakers in 
all sections of Haiti will be required to 
mix 10 percent of domestic corn, manioc, 
or banana flour with wheat flour in the 
manufacture of bread and biscuits, ac- 
cording to decree No. 253, published in 
Le Moniteur of March 22, 1943. Pre- 
viously 15 percent of domestic flour was 
required to be mixed with wheat flour 
by bakers in the manufacture of bread 
and biscuits, but the regulation applied 
only to eight specified communities. 
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Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Haitian reve- 
nues in the first 5 months (October— 
February) of the fiscal year 1942-43 were 
$2,925,000, compared with $2,396,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1941-42. 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rubber Production Board Established— 
New Regulations for Production and Dis- 
tribution.—The production and distribu- 
tion of rubber in India has been placed 
under the control of an Indian Rubber 
Production Board by the Rubber Control 
and Production Order which became ef- 
fective recently. This order supersedes 
the Rubber Stocks Control Order of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1942, the Rubber Control Order 
of April 1, 1942, and the notice of Sep- 
tember 5, 1942, which fixed prices of 
rubber in India. It tightens the regu- 
lations on the distribution and use of 
rubber and establishes a schedule of 
prices for rubber sold to the Central 
Government. 

The Chairman of the Board is ap- 
pointed by the Central Government and 
the members are nominated by the Cen- 
tral Government, various important 
rubber-producing Provinces and States 
of India, Associations of Planters and 
Rubber Growers, and other rubber 
interests. 

The functions of the Board are: To en- 
courage and insure increased rubber pro- 
duction by all possible means, through 
intensification of tapping, new planting, 
improved methods of cultivation, dis- 
tribution of machinery or other requi- 
sites, propaganda, scientific research, 
and other necesary means; to maintain 
a register of estates, holdings of not less 
than 50 acres, and dealers which the 
Board has approved; to submit to the 
Central Government, at stated intervals, 
reports showing the stocks of all grades 
of rubber held by each approved estate, 
holding, or dealer, together with an esti- 
mate of all grades of rubber expected 
to be available for distribution in the 3 
months following the date of submission 
of the report; and to carry out such 
other duties as may be required under 
the new Order and furnish such other 
reports as may be required by the Cen- 
tral Government from time to time. 

The Board is authorized to supply tech- 
nical advice for the guidance of rubber 
growers, to approve estates and dealers, 
and issue licenses for new planting or 
replanting of rubber. 

Licenses issued by the Board for plant- 
and /or replanting specify the area to be 
planted and the period for which the li- 
cense is valid. The right of planting 
given by the license is nontransferable 
and deemed to be attached to the land 
for which the license was issued. Cut- 
ting of rubber plants for the purpose of 
replanting, for planting any other crop, 
or for any other reason is subject to 
written permission of the Board. 

Approved dealers and owners of ap- 
proved estates or holdings may sell or 
otherwise transfer or dispose of rubber 
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Puerto Rico’s New and Notable Contribution 


The small island of Puerto Rico is making a large and unique contribution 
to the United Nations’ war effort in its increased production of fine cotton 
for vital balloon cloth, it is disclosed in a recent report by the Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions to Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 

Production of Puerto Rico cotton in 1943 is expected to double the 1,600 
bales produced last year, with possible further increases in sight for 1944 
and 1945, the report states. Impressed by the quality of Puerto Rico cotton, 
experts of the United States Department of Agriculture are fostering the 
crop and seeking to assist Puerto Ricans in improving methods of handling 


The report states that when cotton from Puerto Rico is manufactured into 
balloon cloth, it has a breaking strength at least 20 pounds greater than 
that of any other cotton. It is pointed out that, whereas the average high- 
grade Sea Island or Egyptian cotton has a staple of 142 to 1% inches, Puerto 
Rico’s Sea Island runs fairly uniformly above a 2-inch staple. Price for 
the average grades of Sea Island cotton is about 48 cents a pound, but Puerto 
Rico cotton, when properly graded and sorted, is bringing 72 cents a pound. 

For the war’s duration, Puerto Rico cotton probably will be used exclu- 
sively for the manufacture of balloon cloth for war use, the report indicates. 
Steps are being taken by Governor Tugwell and insular authorities to safe- 
guard the Island’s valuable crop from depredations of the pink boll worm, 
deadly foe of the cotton grower, by plowing under and destroying fields of 
cotton where, in certain sections, the boll worm already has made an 
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only to the Controller of Rubber Manu- 
factures in the Directorate General of 
Supply of the Central Government; other 
persons may sell, otherwise transfer or 
dispose of rubber only to the owner of 
an approved estate or holding or to an 
approved dealer. Manufacturers may 
acquire or purchase rubber only from 
the Controller or his authorized agent. 
They may not use, for manufacturing 
purposes, rubber which they have pro- 
duced, nor may they process, sell, or 
otherwise dispose of stocks of rubber 
which they have imported, except under 
a permit from the Controller. Transit 
Certificates, issued by the Controller, are 
required for rubber consigned or dis- 
patched for transit by rail or sea. 


Suspension of Provisions of the Indian 
Rubber Control Act of 1934.—A Govern- 
ment notification, issued on the same 
date as the Rubber Control and Pro- 
duction Order, suspended, as an emer- 
gency measure for the duration of hos- 
tilities and 6 months thereafter, the 
operation of certain provisions of the In- 
dian Rubber Control Act, 1934, restrict- 
ing the cultivation and export of rub- 
ber in India. This Act had been enacted 
to implement in India the provisions of 
the International Rubber Export Control 
Agreement established in 1934 and to 
which India was a party. The Interna- 
tional Agreement provided for basic an- 
nual export quotas to be assigned to each 
plantation rubber-producing territory, 
and for an international rubber-regula- 
tion committee to be appointed by the 
respective signatory Governments, which 
would fix, from time to time, the per- 
centage of the basic quotas which might 
be exported from each territory. 


| See COMMERCE REPoRTS of May 12, 1934, for 
the announcement of the International Rub- 
ber Export Control Agreement, and ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 8, 1942, for the 
announcement of the Rubber Control Order 
of April 1, 1942.] 


Fuel Alcohol: Requirements for Ad- 
mixture with Gasoline to be Administered 
by Provincial Governments—The Fuel 
Alcohol Order (1943) issued by the Cen- 
tral Government of India on February 
20, is to be administered by the Provin- 
cial Governments which are authorized 
to implement the provisions of the Order, 
in whole or in part, in their various juris- 
dictions. The provisions of the Order 
shall not take effect in any Province 
unless the Provincial Government, by 
notification in the Official Gazette, so 
directs. 

The main provisions of the order are: 
Gasoline may not be sold or used for 
motive power in motor vehicles except 
with an admixture of anhydrous power 
alcohol (alcohol containing not less than 
99.5 percent by volume of ethyl alcohol 
measured at 60° F. corresponding to 74.4 
overproof strength) or rectified spirit 
(alcohol containing not less than 95 per- 
cent of ethyl alcohol by volume), in such 
quantities as may be prescribed from 
time to time for different areas or for 
different purposes, by the various Pro- 
vincial Governments. 

Provincial Governments may prescribe 
areas in which no liquid fuel, other than 
fuel alcohol, may be used to provide mo- 
tive power for any vehicle other than air- 
craft. Nothing in this regulation, how- 
ever, May operate to prevent the use of 
producer gas for providing motive power 
in any motor vehicle. 

CONDITIONS OF MANUFACTURE AND SALE 
OF FUEL ALCOHOL.—Provincial Govern- 
ments are authorized to prohibit the sale 
of fuel alcohol, by distillers in the Prov- 
ince, except to the Provincial Govern- 
ment, to fix the price of such fuel alco- 
hol and fix the maximum or minimum 
quantities (or both) of fuel alcohol 
which a distiller may manufacture. 

PROVISION REGARDING SUPPLY OF Mo- 
LASSES.—The Provincial Governments 
are also authorized to specify one or 
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Ration Cards for Restaurant 
Patrons in Spain 

Come July, diners-out in Spain, 
whether foreigners or Spaniards, 
will have to present individual ra- 
tion cards for the food they eat in 
restaurants. 

One observer on the ground 
evinces surprise at this restric- 
tion, which “may give a fillip to 
the black market.” Although 
there is still a scarcity of food in 
Spain, there is said to be more of 
it today than at any time since the 
end of the civil war. 

At present, scores of restaurants 
in the city of Madrid and in Pro- 
vincial capitals reportedly serve 
good meals in spite of restric- 
tions—but only “at a price.” Some 
months ago, the Government 
established fixed prices for meals 
ranging from 15 pesetas ($1.50) to 
40 pesetas ($4.00), to which were 
added taxes, service charges, and 
extras, such as for coffee and 
wines. 

A meal in any good restaurant in 
Madrid now costs from 50 to 70 
Pesetas per person, it is said. 











more areas from which a distiller may 
draw supplies of molasses (the final re- 
sidual byproduct obtained in the manu- 
facture of sugar at a factory), fix the 
maximum prices for molasses of any 
specified description produced in any 
such area, and provide that molasses of 
any specified description shall be ex- 
empted from the operation of this order. 
Holders of molasses are prohibited from 
selling it without special authorization, 
except to a distiller for whom that area 
has been specified. 


ADDITIONAL CONDITIONS OF MANUFAC- 
TURE AND SALE OF FUEL ALCOHOL.—Li- 
censes for the manufacture of fuel alco- 
hol (anhydrous power alcohol or rectified 
spirit capable of being used as motor 
fuel) granted by the Provincial Govern- 
ments in accordance with the provisions 
of the Provincial Excise Law, may, in 
addition to conditions prescribed under 
that law or this order, fix prices at which 
such fuel alcohol shall be sold by the 
manufacturer, fix the maximum and 
minimum quantities of such fuel alcohol 
which shall be manufactured by the li- 
censee and the spread-over of such pro- 
duction during the period of the license. 
Manufacturers may be required to add 
to the fuel alcohol which they manufac- 
ture denaturants of such kinds and in 
such proportions as the Provincial Gov- 
ernments may prescribe. 


Licenses are required for the sale or 
holding for sale of fuel alcohol, for the 
operation of mixing fuel alcohol with 
gasoline or petroleum and the distribu- 
tion of fuei alcohol or a mixture thereof 
with gasoline. 

The Provincial Governments are au- 
thorized to fix the prices of mixtures of 
fuel alcohol and gasoline sold for use as 
motor fuel. 
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Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Italian Chemicals to be Delivered to 
Turkey in Place of Cigarette Paper, by 
Agreement.—Chemicals up to a value of 
200,000 Turkish pounds are to be deliv- 
ered by Italy to Turkey, in place of cig- 
arette paper as previously agreed upon, 
on the basis of an agreement between 
the two countries, according to Euro- 
pean press notices of October 6, 1942. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions were good 
in Mexico during the first 2 months of 
1943, with increased activity in retail 
staple lines, particularly in textiles and 
specialty items. The wholesale trade 
was also brisk, but importers were en- 
countering greater difficulty in replen- 
ishing stocks, owing to scarcity and to 
export restrictions in the United States. 
Prices were firm to higher, and in do- 
mestic lines substitutes were bringing 
approximately the same prices as those 
formerly imported. Local markets re- 
ported that such goods as refrigerators, 
automobiles, radios, and similar articles 
were no longer available. Special ac- 
tivity was noted in Agua Prieta, Ciudad 
Jaurez, Guadalajara, Guaymas, Monter- 
rey, and Veracruz, particularly in the 
latter, where improvement averaged 30 
percent and, in some lines, reached as 
high as 60 percent. In Coatzacoalcos, 
on the other hand, trade dropped off 
in February, and in Tiajuana sales were 
reduced to a minimum, because of con- 
trol measures taken by the United States 
border authorities. 

Border trade presents numerous diffi- 
culties in connection with rationing and 
other restrictions imposed as war meas- 
ures by the United States. American 
residents of frontier towns have crossed 
into Mexico in large numbers to buy 
supplies of sugar, meat, lard, and canned 
goods, and Mexican residents on the 
south side of the border, who for years 
have been in the habit of crossing the 
line to purchase American shoes and 
other currently rationed or restricted 
manufactured articles, have suffered 
sharp inconveniences. Although United 
States war measures are unquestionably 
important and necessary, they have, 
nevertheless, affected the economy of the 
Mexican border States by the hindrances 
they have placed upon frontier trade. 


INDUSTRY 


The general national industrial situ- 
ation remained at a high level during 
the first 2 months of 1943. The Veracruz 
district, which includes Jalapa, Cordoba, 
and Orizaba, showed a strong pick-up 
in business, particularly in the textile 
industry, where plants were working 11 
hours daily. The brewery output of the 
Moctezuma plant in Orizaba totaled 
17,349,625 gallons of beer in 1942, an in- 
crease of 36 percent over 1941, with pros- 
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pects of greater production in 1943. The 
four tanneries in Orizaba were also work. 
ing at capacity and are expecting to dog 
volume of business in 1943, amounting 
to 2,000,000 pesos. 

In the industrial center of Monterrey 
most plants were working at full ca. 
pacity, despite the shortage of fuel re. 
sulting from deficient railway transpor- 
tation. Although one of the outstanding 
iron-and-steel mills increased its ca. 
pacity 50 percent last year, the apparent 
scarcity and high prices of iron-and.- 
steel products continue, and the same 
plant is reportedly planning a further 
enlargement of its present equipment. 

In the Durango and Manzanillo lum- 
ber areas, operations reached a high 
level during the first 2 months of 1943. 
In the former place, a large part of the 
production was shipped to the United 
States in American freight cars sent 
down to transport it; and in the latter 
place, approximately half of the output, 
including red cedar, rosewood, walnut, 
oak and primavera, came to this country, 
In the Coatzacoalcos region, lumber ac. 
tivity—chiefly in mahogany—has slowed 
down because of the lack of transporta- 
tion. 


FISHING ACTIVITIES 


The shark-fishing season off the Pa- 
cific Coast at Mazatlan and Manzanillo 
was at its height and flourishing as a 
result of substantially higher prices of 
vitamin products in the United States, 
Private fishing enterprises were recently 
aided by the repeal of the Federal tax of 
1 peso per kilogram on sharks caught in 
the Pacific waters off the south and west 
coasts. This tax, which had been im- 
posed in October 1942, for the purpose of 
protecting and assisting the Mexican 
Fishing Cooperative, will continue to be 
collected, however, on shellfish, scallops, 
shrimp, corbina, lobster, crawfish, oys- 
ters, totoaba, abalone, clams, squid, and 
cabrilla. 

On the Gulf Coast, increased fishing 
activities are reported in the area off 
Matamoras and to the south, owing to 
the arrival of numerous American fish- 
ermen, interested chiefly in edible fish, 
which find a ready market in south- 
eastern Texas. 


SUGAR AND OILSEEDS 


Sugar grinding in the State of Sinaloa 
did not get under way until about the 
middle of January this year, because of 
a dispute between growers and sugar 
centrals over cane prices. The matter 
was finally settled by an agreement of 
the sugar company to advance 20 per- 
cent more of the purchase price upon 
delivery of the cane to the mill; the unit 
price for cane, however, remained un- 
altered. By the end of January, the 
sugar-grinding industry was in full swing 
and absorbed surplus workers in that 
area. 

Total Mexican production of sugar for 
1942-43 was estimated to be 455,000 met- 
ric tons, compared with 419,791 tons 
in 1941-42. In addition to the refined- 
sugar production, approximately 70,000 
metric tons of low-grade brown sugar 
will be produced in Mexico in the present 
season. The area of sugarcane produc- 
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tion in the 1942-43 season was increased 
about 29,640 acres over the previous sea- 
son, and cane production increased from 
6,799,923 metric tons in 1941-42 to 7,- 
068,298 tons in 1942-43. A further in- 
crease in cane production is expected 
next year, especially in areas where ex- 
tra mill capacity can be found. 

Oilseed mills are working full time, 
and are finding a steady demand both 
in Mexico and the United States for their 
output. A modernly equipped plant for 
making oleomargarine, salad dressings, 
and similar products from peanut, cot- 
tonseed, coconut, and other oils, has been 
installed in Mexico City and will com- 
mence operations within a short time. 


UTILIZATION OF MULES 


To aid the agricultural development of 
the Mexicali region, some 1,500 mules 
were brought into the district for cul- 
tivating and crop-planting purposes. 
The farmers have taken this precau- 
tionary Measure with an eye on the com- 
plete cessation of tractor and other 
farming-equipment imports. According 
to reports, farmers in a large colony near 
Mexicali were compelled to dismantle 20 
out of a total of 30 tractors so as to keep 
the remaining 10 tractors in working 
condition. This practice is known to 
have occurred in connection with road 
construction work in other parts of the 
country and indicates the desperate situ- 
ation prevailing in Mexico with respect 
to this type of equipment. 


YUCATAN CORDAGE 


In the Yucatan cordage industry the 
emphasis has definitely shifted from the 
manufacture of commercial twine to 
henequen rope and bags, and increased 
activity has been noted in the production 
of these two lines, as well as in the ex- 
portation of henequen fiber. From Yu- 
catan also come favorable reports of 
chicle operations, which are having a 
stimulating effect on business. 

Industries in Campeche City, includ- 
ing soap and cordage factories and flour 
mills, were reported to be seriously hand- 
icapped by a shortage of raw materials, 
the only exception being the production 
of “habanero,” or native rum. 


TEXTILE SITUATION 


Shortage of raw materials also ap- 
plied to the rayon industry in Guadala- 
jara, which was_ prevented from 
producing capacity output. The woolen 
industry, which imports approximately 
25 percent of its raw materials, was 
working at capacity to fill orders from 
Central America, but it was likewise 
handicapped by a scarcity of raw mate- 
rials and by the restriction on the ex- 
portation of fabrics made of wool. Be- 
cause of the ceiling on woolen goods in 
the United States, that market is un- 
profitable for Mexican woolen manufac- 
tures. Textile machinery is also badly in 
need of new parts, owing to deteriora- 
tion from increased production. In view 
of these various factors, no additional 
expansion of the woolen industry has 
been attempted. 


DETERRENT FACTORS 


The lack of fuel oil for power, and the 
difficulties of transportation were addi- 
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tional adverse factors in the otherwise 
favorable situation of national industry 
during January and February. The 
former was due, not to a shortage of oil 
at the source, but rather to transporta- 
tion failure. The industrial areas most 
seriously affected were Monterrey and 
Guadalajara. In the former area, gaso- 
line supplies were exhausted for several! 
days, and in Guadalajara, it was impos- 
sible to maintain fuel-oil delivery sched- 
ules which were contracted by industry 
months in advance. The fault lay in the 
scarcity of tank cars and the bad condi- 
tion of the National Railways. 

While a shortage of cars was expe- 
rienced in Monterrey and Guadalajara, 
a car congestion developed in certain 
mining regions which delayed the move- 
ment of ore to smelters. A similar con- 
gestion occurred in industrial centers 
producing cement, textiles, and lumber, 
which prevented the finished products 
from reaching the market. 

A cause for serious concern in Guad- 
alajara and other centers of the Mexi- 
can sandal industry was the rationing 
of footwear in the United States, with 
the resultant cancelation by American 
importers of orders for hundreds of 
thousands of pairs of “huaraches” 
(Mexican sandals). This affected some 
40,000 Mexican workers engaged in mak- 
ing sandals for export, who feared that 
they would be dismissed from their jobs. 
Prompt action, however, on the part of 
the United States soon amended the 
order to exclude from its effects “hua- 
raches” which were already in the 
United States or which would clear 
through United States ports of entry 
prior to June 1, 1943. This action re- 
lieved the minds of thousands of work- 
ers and gave the sandal manufacturers 
a basis for future commitments and 
shipments. 

MINING 


Mines continued operating without 
cessation during January, despite the 
threatened strike of 70,000 mine workers 
throughout the Republic for increased 
wages. In February, the mining indus- 
try was operating at full capacity and 
the danger of strike was finally averted 
by the larger mining companies conced- 
ing wage increases of 10 percent, for the 
most part, together with bonuses, and 
certain compensation to local unions. 
The production of antimony, manga- 
nese, lead, zinc, and fluorspar was being 
accelerated, and the situation at one of 
the large copper-producing companies 
near Guaymas was being studied with a 
view to stepping up production. A coal 
mine near Agua Prieta, which has been 
idle for over 30 years, was reopened, and 
at Chihuahua peak operations were re- 
ported with additional properties being 
sought for development. 

There was some improvement in pe- 
troleum production in both the northern 
and southern fields of Mexico early in 
1942, and export shipments were reported 
to have increased toward the end of the 
year. There is a rapidly growing do- 
mestic consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts which represents an encouraging 
factor in this industry. No labor trouble 
was experienced in the petroleum indus- 
try during January, and the principal 
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deterrent to increased consumption of 
petroleum products in the first 2 months 
of the year was the inadequate distribu- 
tion facilities. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Private construction activity held up 
well in January and February, owing 
partly to the demand for investment out- 
lets and partly to mining and other in- 
dustrial expansion, which called for ad- 
ditional housing facilities. Ciudad 
Juarez was reported to be experiencing 
a minor building boom, said to be re- 
sponsive to generally increased public 
confidence. 


At Tolosa, Oaxaca, a cement factory 
is under construction, which is to be a 
subsidiary of the “Cruz Azul Coopera- 
tive” of Jasso, State of Hidalgo. 

Guadalajara, Mazatlan, Monterrey, 
Nogales, Nuevo Laredo and San Luis 
Potosi are all experiencing activity in 
private construction, but the difficulties 
of obtaining ordinary building materials 
and special installations, such as water 





Finland, Facing Acute In- 
flation Threat, Considers 
Drastic Measures 


The public debt of Finland in- 
creased by 9,500,000,000 Finnish 
marks during 1942. By the end of 
the first quarter of 1943 it had 
reached a total of 40,000,000,000 
marks, while note circulation then 
amounted to 10,200,000,000 marks, 
according to statements of the 
Finance Minister, carried in the 
Helsinki press. Total State ex- 
penditures in 1942 were 27,000,000,- 
000 marks (19,000,000,000 marks 
for the war purposes), while total 
Government income from taxation 
and State property was about 
17,000,000,000 marks. Expendi- 
tures in 1943 are expected to 
amount to 28,000,000,000 marks, 
against 18,000,000000 marks of 
ordinary revenue. 

The Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Finnish Ministry of 
Finance has offered a variety of 
proposals intended to counteract 
the current acute threat of in- 
flation. The most important of 
these is a forced loan expected to 
yield 3,000,000,.000 marks. It 
would amount to 3 percent of tax- 
able property held at the end of 
1942 (with a basic exemption for 
100,000 marks) and would run for 
4 years, would bear interest at 342 
percent, and both principal and 
interest would be tax-exempt. 

The committee also proposes an 
extra forest tax (estimated to yield 
140,000,000 marks), the doubling 
of the tax on motion-picture tick- 
ets (to increase yield by 40,000,000 
marks), the sale of the Govern- 
ment-owned Enso Gutzeit Co.’s 
stock to private investors, and var- 


ious other measures. 
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tanks, heating apparatus, electrical wir- 
ing, and plumbing have served some- 
what as a brake on this activity. 

At Tlacotalpan, Veracruz, a new elec- 
tric-light plant is slated for immediate 
construction, the machinery for its in- 
stallation having already arrived in that 
city. 

Public construction, on the other hand, 
was comparatively inactive, as regards 
both highway construction and public 
building. Because of lack of funds and 
difficulties in obtaining machinery and 
concrete, work on the Durango-Mazatlan 
Highway ceased altogether, and employ- 
ment on the International Highway in 
the vicinity of Mazatlan was reduced to 
150 workers. In the southern part of 
the State of Nayarit, however, it was re- 
ported that over 1,000 men were at work 
on the highway, and the section of road 
between Ojuelos and Guadalajara was 
expected to be completed by the end of 
March. In Matamoras a motorcade 
from border cities in Texas was organ- 
ized by Mexican authorities to drive over 
the new highway which is being finished 
to Ciudad Victoria. More than 100 
American businessmen participated in 
this outing which was considered a 
highly successful uiudertaking. Progress 
is also being made on the Matamoras- 
Reynosa and the Tampico-Valles and the 
Panuco-La Posa highways. Perhaps the 
most important of these to local econ- 
omy is the Tampico-Valles Highway, 
which was expected to be completed as 
far as Ebano by the end of February. 

Among the more important public 
works initiated or under construction 
during the January-February period 
was the start made on the branch Na- 
tional Bank of Mexico building, new 
postoffice, hospital, and orphanage in 
Ciudad Juarez; a new market and 
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slaughterhouse, public library, and local 
jail in the Matamoras district; and the 
completion in Monterrey of the Civic 
Hospital, said to be one of the largest 
and best equipped in the Republic. The 
Ardilla dock in Guaymas, Sonora, is 
again under construction and, under an 
allotment to be made by the Mexican 
Government, will probably be completed 
within the year. 

Work on the railroad from Mexicali, 
Lower California, to a point on the Mexi- 
can Pacific line, south of Santa Ana, 
Sonora, is being pushed rapidly, about 
half a kilometer of roadbed being com- 
pleted every 24 hours. 


TOURIST TREND 

A revival in tourist trade was notice- 
able in Mexico City, where hotels were 
completely filled and curio shops were 
again doing a good business. There 
were 400 tourists cars entering Mexico 
from the United States through Nuevo 
Laredo in January 1943, carrying in 1,781 
tourists. At the border point of Mata- 
moras there was a fair amount of travel 
during the month of February, and Mon- 
terrey and Guaymas both reported 
slight improvement in the tourist sit- 
uation. 

LABOR 


Labor continued to be well employed 
during January and February, with 
skilled labor at a premium in a number 
of districts. During January, there were 
threatened strikes in the textile and 
mining industries, but these were satis- 
factorily settled by arbitration and the 
granting of increased wages. In the case 
of textile workers, an increase in wages 
of from 12 to 15 percent was granted, 
and in the mining industry, the increase 
was generally 10 percent, with other 
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compensations in the form of bonuses, 
payments to local unions, and the like. 
The proposed strike in the sugar indus- 
try in February was likewise settleq 
through the granting of wage increases 
to the workers. The closing of the race 
track in Tiajuana, Lower California, 
with its related activities, caused the 
only noticeable unemployment through- 
out the Republic during the months of 
January and February. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Most of Mexico had abnormally cool, 
dry weather during January and Febru- 
ary, and there was light damage to sugar- 
cane and fruit crops in Jalisco, and to 
vegetable crops in Sonora. The cool 
weather was, however, beneficial to such 
crops as cotton and wheat, by delaying 
the heading of the wheat, and by de- 
stroying insects and diseases which fre- 
quently attack cotton and fruit. In the 
north, plantings during February were 
being delayed by the dry weather. 
Strong northers and a hurricane on the 
east coast did some damage to crops in 
the southern and southwestern parts of 
the State of Veracruz. 

Despite dry weather during the open- 
ing months of this year, the ranges in 
most parts of the grazing areas have 
been generally good. Many cattle have 
been sold off in the border regions, and 
United States cattle buyers are having 
to go farther south to make their pur- 
chases. Prices have been high and the 
market favorable, especially since the 
reduction of the United States import 
duty on weights of 200 to 700 pounds, 
which in the past have constituted about 
80 percent of cattle shipments. With 
the increase in prices of meat for domes- 
tic consumption and the fear of a scar- 
city of this product, the Department of 
National Economy has placed an em- 
bargo on all cattle exports from central 
and southern States effective February 8, 
1943, and is taking other measures to 
insure a sufficient supply for domestic 
needs. On February 21, 1943, the official 
valuations for the application of export 
tax were increased on cattle from 124 
pesos to 171 pesos per head. 

The demand for winter vegetables in 
the United States during January and 
February resulted in substantially in- 
creased shipments of these products over 
the corresponding months of 1942, with 
especially heavy shipments of tomatoes 
and peas. The prices paid for Mexican 
winter vegetables have probably been the 
highest since 1930, and tomato prices 
have doubled since the last season. The 
lowering of the United States import 
duty on winter vegetables under the 
Trade Agreement has caused general 
satisfaction, but this was offset to some 
extent by the increase in the export val- 
uations on some of these commodities. 

Although the corn crop was good, there 
were shortages in the Jalisco, Chihuahua, 
and Yuacatan areas, and supplying these 
areas was becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult, owing to the problem of transporta- 
tion. During February the price of corn 
rose from 5 to 15 percent. 

Wheat and barley plantings were re- 
ported in February to be in good condi- 
tion, but the 1943 crop will probably be 
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petween 15 and 20 percent below the 
1942 crop. Rats did considerable dam- 
age to wheat in the States of Jalisco 
and San Luis Potosi, and some wheat 
was destroyed by grasshoppers in the 
Monterrey area, but the most important 
reason for the reduced wheat plantings 
is the fact that farmers are turning to 
the production of more profitable crops. 

The 1943 rice crop is estimated to be 
approximately equal to that of last year. 
In January, an executive decree was is- 
sued which placed all exports of rice 
under the control of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy, and in March it was re- 
ported that, because of the scarcity of 
this commodity, exports of rice would be 
prohibited. 

Cotton seeding was well under way in 
February, and farmers, enocuraged by 
last year’s high prices, were planning 
some increase in acreage. However, the 
shortage of farm machinery, the diffi- 
culties of obtaining fuel, and the short- 
age of cotton pickers may act as a brake 
on any substantial increase in cotton 
planting. In Sinaloa, 60,000 acres have 
been sown to cotton, about the same area 
as was sown last year, and in the Mexi- 
cali area an estimated 250,000 acres will 
be sown this year, as compared with 
190,000 acres last year. The crop just 
harvested in the Mexicali cotton-grow- 
ing region was slightly under the 110,000 
bales harvested last year. 

A large pineapple crop was forecast for 
Mexico, and the orange crop is double 
that of a year ago. Some bananas are 
starting to move from the State of Ta- 
basco where disease-control measures 
have been started. It is feared that a 
large percentage of these crops will be 
lost, however, as a result of transporta- 
tion tie-ups and the lack of refrigerating 
facilities. Loma Bonita, Oaxaca, which 
supplies some 85 percent of the export 
pineapples, is reported to have lost 40 
percent of last year’s crop for lack of 
railway cars Orange growers in the 
Montemorelos, Nuevo Leon, region are 
seeking refrigerated storage facilities to 
minimize their losses. 

Seedings of chickpeas (garbanzos) are 
about the same as last year, but the 
planting of oleaginous seeds, such as pea- 
nuts, sesame, castor, and flax, is experi- 
encing a large increase under the joint 
cooperation of Mexico and the United 
States. Peanuts are being grown in 
some regions of the country for the first 
time. The peanut crop in the State of 
Jalisco for 1942 was estimated to be 
40,000 metric tons, compared with less 
than 10,000 tons in 1941. 

Coffee and mahogany continue to be 
exported in substantial quantities, and 
there is an increase in the yield of the 
former in the Cordoba region of Vera- 
cruz. Warehouse stocks of henequen fi- 
ber are being reduced, despite ample pro- 
duction, and large shipments of chicle 
are being made to storage centers. 


Wartime Commod ity Controls 


Manufacture of Automotive Tires and 
Tubes in 1943 Restricted.—The manu- 
facture of tires and tubes for passenger 
cars in Mexico during 1943 has been 
limited to 75 percent of the number sold 
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in 1941, according to an executive decree, 
published and effective April 3, 1943. By 
terms of the same decree, the manufac- 
ture and sale of truck tires and tubes in 
1943 may be increased by 10 percent 
above 1941 sales. The Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy will determine the sizes 
and kinds of tires and tubes to be pro- 
duced by each factory. 

Refusal of Additional Concessions to 
Exploit Fertilizer Sources.—Mexican 
concessions for the exploitation of sea- 
bird and bat guano deposits, and of phos- 
phate and potash deposits which have 
recently been considered, as well as all 
future applications for such concessions, 
will be refused, according to an order 
issued by the Minister of National Econ- 
omy to the General Division of Mines 
and Petroleum, published and effective 
April 3, 1943. Because of the importance 
of these fertilizer sources to the develop- 
ment of national agriculture, the Mexi- 
can Government deems it necessary to 
establish some form of control over the 
exploitation of these deposits which are 
a part of the national mineral reserves. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Excise Taxes on Imported Manufac- 
tured Tobacco Products Reduced, to Har- 
nonize with Provisions of Mexico-United 
States Trade Agreement.—Imported 
manufactured tobacco products will now 
pay the same rates of internal tax that 
are paid on similar Mexican products, 
according to an executive decree, pub- 
lished and effective March 27, 1943. The 
purpose of the decree was to eliminate 
the discrepancy between provisions of 
the Mexican Tobacco Excise Law and 
those of the Mexico-United States Trade 
Agreement, which was signed on Decem- 
ber 23, 1942, and became effective Janu- 
ary 30, 1943. 


Prior to the promulgation of this de- 
cree, imported manufactured tobacco 
paid twice the amount of the taxes as- 
sessed on Mexican processed tobacco. 

[For announcement of the provisions of 
the Mexican excise taxes on manufactured 
tobacco products, see COMMERCE Reports of 
June 25, 1938; for a summary of the Trade 
Agreement provisions, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 16, 1943.] 


Individual Shipments of Pulp Required 
to Have Certificates of Necessity.—Each 
shipment of mechanical wood pulp and 
cellulose pulp in unperforated sheets for 
paper manufacture, upon importation 
into Mexico, must be accompanied by a 
certificate of necessity, issued by the Co- 
ordinating Committee of Importations of 
the National Council of Foreign Trade, 
according to a resolution of the Mexican 
Ministry of Finance, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 30, 1943. 


Transport and Communication 


Shortage in Transportation Facili- 
ties—The railway situation in the re- 
gion of Monterrey had become very 
serious by the end of February, with 
traffic virtually at a standstill. From 
San Luis Potosi it was reported that the 
congestion of railway cars was prevent- 
ing the movement of minerals to such 
an extent that all available storage space 
had been filled and production would 
have to stop unless means were found 
to move the ore and metal. To make 
matters worse, a gasoline shortage also 
threatened. 

In the Laguna area near Torreon, agri- 
cultural operations and automotive 
transport were held up because of the 
serious fuel shortage, and farmers in 
that area were talking of purchasing one 
or more locomotives in the United States 
to haul fuel tank cars for their purposes. 
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The arrangement for moving Mexican 
railroad stock across the American bor- 
der and over American railways is ex- 
pected to relieve, to a great extent, the 
congestion at Nuevo Laredo. Formerly 
all Mexican cars had to be unloaded at 
the border and reloaded into American 
freight cars. Northbound traffic through 
Nuevo Laredo in January 1943 showed an 
increase of approximately 232 percent 
over that of January 1942, and south- 
bound traffic increased about 7 percent 
in the same period. 


Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


RECONSTRUCTION COMMISSIONER APPOINTED 


A special Government post of Recon- 
struction Commissioner has been created 
by the High Commissioner for the pur- 
pose of preparing a coordinated plan of 
post-war development and reconstruc- 
tion, according to an official communiqué 
published in the Palestine Gazette of 
March 25, 1943. The High Commissioner 
has appointed the Reconstruction Com- 
missioner, and has directed him to call 
into consultation persons representing 
various interests concerned in such a 
plan, including Government officials, in- 
dustrialists, agriculturists, members of 
Chambers of Commerce, and labor or- 
ganizations. 

The plan is expected to aim at extend- 
ing the scope of Government depart- 
ments, developing municipal activities, 
promoting the welfare of the rural pop- 
ulation, reorganizing and developing 
industry, promoting foreign trade, ex- 
panding social services, and indicating 
the cost of executing such a plan. The 
Reconstruction Commissioner will be re- 
lieved of his present duties as Chairman 
of the War Supply Board so that he may 
devote full time to the preparation of 
the report, which, upon completion, will 
be submitted to the Government. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


The outstanding economic event in 
Panama during March was the agricul- 
tural fair held at David, in Chiriqui, the 
principal agricultural area of the Repub- 
lic. The exhibition opened on March 19, 
and was attended by Vice-President Wal- 
lace on his visit through Panama. So 
successful was the fair that President de 
la Guardia has announced that hence- 
forth it will be an annual affair, under 
the sponsorship of the National Govern- 
ment. 

The active encouragement which the 
present Administration has so consist- 
ently given to agriculture has not been 
diminished. Rapidly nearing completion 
along the La Villa River, near Chitre, is 
a Government irrigation project in con- 
nection with the cultivation of vege- 
tables. 

The efforts of the Government in the 
promotion of agricultural production 
have been successful in certain respects 
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and continue to yield tangible results. 
Although sugar production during the 
past year was only average, showing an 
increase of less than 2,500 quintais over 
the 1941 harvest, the bean crop was very 
good. During 1942, production of beans 
amounted to 63,033 quintals or about 37 
percent more than the amount produced 
in 1941. 

However, certain aspects of the agri- 
cultural program have been discourag- 
ing. The question of continued de- 
pendence on external sources for beef 
livestock, thrown into sharp relief by an 
acute beef shortage in the Colon markets 
during March, is an example. In 1942, 
approximately 30,000 head of cattle were 
imported, mainly from Colombia. This 
situation is considered rather anomalous 
in view of the potentialities in the Re- 
public for cattle raising. 


COMMERCE 

Business activity in Panama was 
somewhat slower during March, after 
maintaining substantially high levels 
throughout January and February. In 
part, the decline was seasonal, reflecting 
the influence of the Lenten season. The 
major difficulty, however, has been the 
lack of sufficient merchandise to take 
advantage of the excess money in circu- 
lation. The reduction of Panama’s dry- 
shipping allocation from the United 
States from 15,500 tons to 9,000 tons has 
also caused considerable concern. 

Since April 1, the new decentralization 
plan, set up by Board of Economic War- 
fare to govern exports from United 
States to Panama, has been in effect. 
Under this plan, with certain qualifica- 
tions, prime responsibility rests on the 
Government of Panama to determine the 
types and quantities of commodities the 
local importers may bring from the 
United States. 

According to official import data re- 
cently released by the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment, the total value of imports into 
the Republic during 1942 amounted to 
$37,579,517, an increase of 14.2 percent 
over 1941 imports. Three-fourths of 
this amount was supplied by the United 
States. 


Exchange and Finance 


Income-Taxr Changes.—Important 
changes in the collection of the local 
income tax in Panama were made public 
during March. Heretofore the Govern- 
ment has calculated the amount of the 
tax. In the future the taxpayer will 
perform this service, as well as making 
out his own tax blank. Four types of 
the latter will be provided: One for em- 
ployees; one for real-estate income; one 
for income from commerce or industry: 
and one for professional income. 


Transport and Communication 


Improvements in Telephone and 
Transportation Services.—Extensive re- 
pair, renovation, and relocation of tele- 
phone circuits serving the various in- 
terior cities have just been completed. 
Relocation was the most onerous of these 
improvements. Telephone lines which 
previously ran across country through 
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bush and jungle have been restrung 
along highways, thus facilitating repairs 
and improving service in general. 

An innovation in the telephone system 
is the introduction of a credit system for 
calls placed in Panama or Colon for in- 
terior points, and vice versa. Heretofore 
such long-distance calls could be placed 
only at the telephone office, with pay- 
ment to be made immediately. Under 
the new plan, a permanent deposit vary- 
ing from $10 to $25 may be made by those 
persons desirous of using this type of 
service and, under this guaranty, long- 
distance calls may be placed from any 
telephone, with bills to be presented at 
the end of the month. 

Congestion of freight has been a char- 
acteristic of Panama’s depots for some 
time. This has been a reflection of two 
factors—shortage of other storage space, 
and overordering by some merchants 
with consequent inability to redeem the 
goods immediately. The Government 
has now moved to correct this situation 
by giving the offenders 8 days in which 
to remove commodities which have been 
so stored for some time. Failure to 
comply will be punished by the denial 
of applications to import goods for a 
period to be determined in each individ- 
ual case. 


Spain 


l'ransport and Communication 


Improved Railway Service.—A new 
rail service between La Coruna and San- 
tiago, Spain, is scheduled to go into op- 
eration in April 1943. This 75-kilometer 
line is the first section of the Coruna- 
Madrid Railway, but its present impor- 
tance is the link it establishes between 
the Atlantic ports of Coruna and Vigo. 

There has been no direct rail com- 
munication between these two ports, and 
the trip has been tedious and costly. 
The new line will join the main trunk to 
Vigo at Santiago. It is contemplated 
that rapid daily service will be main- 
tained by “autovias” or single Diesel- 
motored passenger cars having a seat- 
ing capacity of 96 persons. Freight 
traffic is not expected to be heavy at 
present. 

For more than a decade the Coruna- 
Madrid line has been projected; it is 
part of the Government-owned National 
Railway System. Portions of the grad- 
ing, tunnels, and bridges ‘including the 
one over the River Esla) are finished. 
Lack of rails, steel, and other material 
has retarded the work. This new line 
will eliminate the inadequate single- 
track connection between the ports and 
Madrid and will shorten the running 
time by about 4 hours. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Traffic Through Canal Includes For- 
eign Vessels.—Traffic through the Fals- 
terbo Canal in South Sweden, which was 
opened late in 1941, is reported as 5,176 
vessels in 1942, of which 1,489 or 29 per- 
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Norway’s Merchant Marine Renders Notable Services 


Norway’s outstanding contribution to the United Nations’ war effort has 
been the services of its great, modern merchant marine—fourth largest in the 
world. Acting quickly after the German attack on Norway, the Norwegian 
Government requisitioned for war service all Norwegian merchant ships; 
only those in German-controlled ports or waters were unable to heed this 





the war has offered. 


have lost their lives. 


small nmbers.” 





order. The result was that the Allied fleet was immediately enhanced by 
more than 1,000 ships manned by some 25,000 experienced Norwegian seamen. 

During the crucial year of 1940-41, when Great Britain alone stood between 
the Germans and victory, Norwegian ships were carrying to Britain one-half 
of its oil and gasoline supply, fully 40 percent of its foodstuffs. And ever 
since, the Norwegian ships have been used unstintingly for war duty, and 
they have accepted unhesitatingly some of the most hazardous assignments 


They participated in the evacuation of Dunkirk and Crete; they have sailed 
in convoys to Malta; they aided in the United Nations’ invasion of North 
Africa. Daily they brave the submarine-infested areas of the Atlantic. All 
this has not been without cost. By now about 40 percent of the Norwegian 
fleet has been sunk by enemy action, and about 2,000 Norwegian seamen 


The Norwegian merchant fleet is administered by the Norwegian Shipping 
and Trade Mission (Nortraship) which was set up by the Government as a 
wartime agency specifically for this purpose. Normally Norwegian merchant 
ships are privately owned and operated. 

President Roosevelt has declared: “At home, the Norwegian people have 
silently resisted the invader’s will with grim endurance. Abroad, Norwegian 
ships and Norwegian men have rallied to the cause of the United Nations. 
And their assistance to that cause has been out of all proportion to their 





cent were of foreign nationality. This 
traffic represents an average of between 
25 and 30 vessels a day during the season 
when the canal was free of ice, state 
British shipping reports. 


Switzerland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Foodstuffs and Fodder: Government 
Control of Production, Trade, Distribu- 
tion, etc —The Swiss War Food Office has 
been authorized to regulate the produc- 
tion, transformation, storage, packing, 
trade, distribution, use, consumption, 
etc. of foodstuffs and fodder, in the in- 





terest of supplying the country, effec- 
tive from September 24, 1942, by ordi- 
nance No. 36 of September 23, published 
in the Feuille Officielle Suisse du Com- 
merce of September 26. 


[A similar control for vegetables was es- 
tablished on July 16, 1942. See Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 29, 1942.] 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Income Tax, Post-War Credits—The 
number of British taxpayers who are en- 
titled to a post-war credit for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1942, is about 10,- 
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500,000, and the aggregate amount of 
tax credits will be approximately £125,- 
000,000. A taxpayer’s post-war credit 
for the year may be any sum up to 
£65, varying according to his family 
status and the amount of his income. 


Nazis Riddle or Shackle 
Norway’s Business 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Conditions Called Appalling 


New wage cuts have accompanied the 
new and severe measures taken by the 
Quisling regime. A recent German de- 
mand for wage decreases in construction 
work created considerable unrest in the 
ranks of Norwegian labor. According to 
an article in the Swedish paper Social 
Demokraten on March 8, conditions in 
labor camps working for the Nazi “Or- 
ganization Todt” are appalling: Primi- 
tive barracks, low food rations, and in- 
adequate sanitary facilities have resulted 
in outbreaks of pneumonia, scabies, and 
skin infections. Norwegian workers are 
given small rations and low-grade foods, 
but German laborers in Norway are 
given unskimmed milk, the better cuts 
of meat, and the best grades of fish. 


Looting, Swindling Common 


The scramble of the Quislingites for 
the Norwegian spoils has introduced 
widespread bribery, robbery, and racket- 
eering. Reliable sources report that the 
struggle for power within the Quisling 
regime has resulted in a series of changes 
within the ranks of the party bosses. 
Charges of embezzlement and swindling 
have become familiar as one party boss 
deposes another. 

The new head of the “Industrifor- 
bund,” Dietrich Hildisch, was recently 
mentioned in connection with swindling 
transactions which led to the removal 
of a high German naval officer. 

The failure of the Quisling regime to 
deliver Norwegian cooperation has led 
to a more vigorous and open assumption 
of power by the German.S. S. over the 
Norwegian National Samling, Quisling’s 
party, which is becoming an instrument 
of decreasing usefulness to the Nazis. 





New WPB Order on Balata 


Supplementary Order M-15-b (rub- 
ber) has been amended by the Director 
General for Operations (WPB) to re- 
move from the restrictions of that order 
Massaranduba balata and Peruvian 
F. A. Q. white balata which were not in 
deresinated form prior to March 5, 1943. 
These types of balata have been found 
unsuitable for use in the manufacture 
of products essential to the war effort. 
Importation is controlled by General 
Imports Order M-63. 
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Automotive 
Products 


MANUFACTURE OF PRODUCER-GAS PLANTS IN 
FRANCE 


Standardization and concentration of 


producer-gas-plant manufacture in 
France has made such progress, states 
the Nazi press, that the number of types 
has been reduced to 19. 

Formerly there had been 500 works 
turning out over 450 types of plants for 
vehicles. Many works have been closed, 
and the types have been cut down to 10 
for wood and 9 for coal operation, with 
a resultant saving in raw materials and 
labor. 


Post, ‘Conc, Peat, 
and Liquid Fuels 


CHILE’S COAL PRODUCTION 


Chilean production of coal in Janu- 
ary 1943 amounted to 172,900 metric tons. 
Although this was 17,071 tons less than 
production in December 1942, it ex- 
ceeded output in January 1942 by 2,698 
tons. 


MANUFACTURE OF FUEL OIL IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


The Moroccan Railway (Chemin de 
Fer Marocain—CFM), in view of fuel-oil 
and gasoline shortages, took steps in 1941 
to alleviate the situation by manufactur- 
ing fuel alcohol from sugar beets, say 
Moroccan press reports. 

Contracts were made with farmers, 
which provided for the supplying of seeds 
and fertilizers by CFM and for purchase, 
on the ground, of the entire harvest. 
Agreements were made with farmers in 
the district of Port Lyautey, who planted 
beets on areas ranging from 2 to 50 
acres. Irrigation was unnecessary. 

Because of several difficulties, crop re- 
turns were variable, ranging from 0 to 16 
short tons per acre, with frequent returns 
of 11 to 13 toms per acre. Sugar content 
was extremely high, averaging 19.65 
percent. 

Conversion into alcohol was made at 
a distillery at Port Lyautey. It is ex- 
pected that at least 500 acres of beets 
will be planted in 1943, which should 
yield about 105,000 gallons of alcohol. 

Cultivation of sugar beets in North 
Africa, and production of alcohol and 
sugar therefrom have been considered 
for a number of years, it is stated, but 
the operations of CFM, carried out on 
a small though industrial scale, have 
demonstrated that it is commercially 
feasible. 
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NEW GERMAN COMPANY 


A new company, Berliner Methan- 
Vertriebsgesellschaft m. b. H., has been 
formed in Germany, with a capital of 
200,000 marks, reports the European 
press. The company will act as distrib- 
utor for methane and compressed coal 
produced by the benzol association, the 
central organization of German benzol 
producers, and other producers of fuel 
gases. 


NEW FvEL COMPANY TO OPERATE IN 
HUNGARY 


The Italo-Hungarian Fuel Co., capi- 
talized at 6,000,000 peng6, has been 
formed at Budapest with the purpose of 
prospecting for bituminous substances 
and coal in Hungary, reports the British 
trade press. It is stated that the Hun- 
garian Government has a financial in- 
terest in the new enterprise. 


GERMAN COMPANY TO SUPERVISE DISTRIBU- 
TION IN THE UKRAINE 


Ukraine Brennstoff-Vertriebsgesell- 
schaft m. b. H., a new company for the 
distribution of coal, lignite, peat, and fuel 
wood, has been registered at Rovno., 
states the British press. The new enter- 
prise is one of several similar organiza- 
tions formed by German occupation au- 
thorities to effect distribution of essential 
commodities in that portion of the 
Ukraine still occupied by the Nazis. 


Chemicals 


ACTIVITY IN AUSTRALIA’s CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


An Industrial Chemical Committee has 
been set up by the Government of Aus- 
tralia, the British press reports, to rec- 
ommend measures for the expansion of 





When Is a Shoe Style 


“Unyjustitiable” ? 


Women’s shoe fashions in Hun- 
gary received a blow when the 
Hungarian Shoe Leather Associa- 
tion ruled out current styles, 
which it termed “exaggerated and 
unjustifiable under prevailing cir- 
cumstances,” according to the 
Axis press. In war times, the As- 
sociation decreed, only solid shoes 
should be manufactured, without 
regard to fashion. 

Leather merchants, it was said 
Planned to ask Government con- 
trol of shoe manufacture in order 
to save material and supply all 
persons. 
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the chemical industry of the Common- 
wealth, particularly to meet war needs. 

An Australian chemical company igs 
now producing synthetic phenol, the 
British press reports—made for the first 
time entirely from domestic raw mate- 
rials. 

The initial output came from the com- 
pany’s plant 6 months ago. 


ALUNITE DEposiIt DISCOVERED IN AUSTRALIA 


Approximately 1,750,000 tons of potash 
and 750,000 tons of sulfur are contained 
in the alunite deposit discovered at Lake 
Campion, Western Australia, says a 
British trade journal. 

In addition to the potash industry now 
being established, several byproducts will 
be recovered. Research conducted on 
these products has shown that they may 
prove as important as the potash itself, 
it is stated. 


CANADA RESTRICTS SALE AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF METHYL BROMIDE 


The sale and distribution of methy] 
bromide is under strict control in Can- 
ada, the British press reports. 

All fire-fighting equipment containing 
this chemical is reserved for the Canadi- 
an and British air forces. 


INCREASED SALT PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Canada’s salt production for 1942 
amounted to 658,458 tons, the British 
press reports. 

This figure represents a 16 percent in- 
crease over the 1941 output. A greater 
demand for salt and brine from the 
heavy chemical industry partly ac- 
counted for the rise in production, it is 
stated. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES To BE 
ESTABLISHED IN INDIA 


It is planned to establish four national 
laboratories in India for chemical, physi- 
cal, metallurgical, and fuel research, say 
India press dispatches. 

The Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research has appointed a committee 
to consider plans and estimates. A num- 
ber of industrial research projects have 
been approved. 


INDIA’S CALCIUM CARBIDE PRODUCTION 


To encourage greater production of 
calcium carbide, which is urgently 
needed in the war effort, the Govern- 
ment of India has announced that it will 
take steps to protect the industry during 
the post-war period, a British trade 
journal reports. 


EXPANSION OF ITALIAN CHEMICAL FIRM 


Montecatini, a leading Italian chem- 
ical firm, has increased its share capital 
approximately 25 percent, a European 
trade journal reports. 

The company has taken over the 
Societa Ammonia e Derivati, the Societa 
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Generale per i Prodotti Azotati Sintetici, 
and the Societa Elettrica Alto Adige. 


ETHYL CHLORIDE PRODUCTION IN PALESTINE 


The chemical laboratory, Arnon, in 
Jerusalem, is now producing chemically 
pure ethyl chloride, a British trade jour- 
nal reports. 

First experiments were made at the 
Hebrew University laboritories, it is 
stated. Several difficulties had to be 
overcome, including the effect of local 
weather conditions. 

The product is said to be of high grade, 
and it is expected that a sufficient quan- 
tity will be produced to make export 
possible after local requirements have 
been met. 


PERU REGULATES ACTIVITIES IN CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


To obtain more effective cooperation 
among national chemists and chemical 
industries, the Peruvian Government has 
established an “Official Register of In- 
dustrial Chemists” under the Ministry 
of Development (Fomento). It is de- 
signed to safeguard the interests of both 
chemists and the industries established 
in the country. 

The register will list national and for- 
eign chemists, after applicants have sub- 
mitted their qualifications to the Director 
of Industries for review. Foreign tech- 
nical experts in any branch of the chem- 
ical industry who subsequently immi- 
grate to Peru to engage in professional 
activity must pay 500 gold soles registra- 
tion fee, which payment will go to the 
Fomento, 

Industrial enterprises, whether domes- 
tic or foreign, were required to submit 
by March 31, 1943 (thereafter in January 
of each year), a detailed report of their 
technical personnel, giving nationality 
and salary. 

The Bureau of Industries will present 
to the Government, for approval, regula- 
tions for implementing this action. 

This resolution follows the lines of 
previous devices to regulate the activi- 
ties of foreigners engaged in professional 
work in Peru. 


SPAIN’S OUTPUT OF POTASH ALUM 


The annual output of potash alum in 
Spain is approximately 170,000 _ kilo- 
grams, says the European press. 

The leading producers are C. A. de 
Productos Quimicos, Luis Corbalan Al- 
varez, and Productos Electrolitico S. A. 
y Quimica Austuriana. 


ACTIVITY IN SWEDEN’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


A Swedish mining company is enlarg- 
ing its plant for the production of apa- 
tite from iron-ore refuse, to supply super- 
phosphate factories with raw material, 
according to the European press. 

It is estimated that superphosphate 
works will be able to produce about 200,- 
000 tons annually from this material, an 
amount sufficient for the country’s mini- 
mum requirements. 

There has been no serious break in 
the importation of potash during the war, 
and imports of calcium cyanamide, to- 
gether with domestic production, will 
meet Sweden’s needs, the report states. 
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“Life’s Bitter Cup” 


The disgruntled Italian citizenry 
have been deprived of a prime 
anodyne for dulling the pain of 
unsatisfactory war news. 

Stating that all alcoholic raw 
materials are to be used for the 
manufacture either of synthetic 
rubber or of fuels, the Italian Gov- 
ernment banned the sale of 
brandy and liqueurs beginning 
February 5. 











The Swedish Cooperative Society has 
announced that it will build a new cal- 
cium cyanamide plant, which will have a 
yearly output of 40,000 tons. 


DECREASE IN SYRIAN MATCH PRODUCTION 


The annual output of the Syrian match 
industry, which before the war amounted 
to 15,000,000 boxes, is now reported to be 
30 percent below that figure. 

Shortages of materials have handi- 
capped the industry. Poplar wood, for 
stems, was formerly imported from 
Poland or Rumania, but with these 
sources completely cut off, it has been 
necessary to use domestic pine. This 
wood has not been satisfactory, as it is 
very brittle, causing the stems to break 
when striking the match. 

Also, reduced stocks of chemicals used 
in the coating on the box for striking the 
matches have made it necessary to place 
this coating on only one side. 

Matches are not of pre-war quality, but 
are selling for a much higher price. The 
box formerly contained 40 matches and 
sold for half a Syrian piaster; it now 
holds 30 matches and sells for 10 piasters. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION IN SYRIA 


Before the war, alcohol was manufac- 
tured in Syria from molasses, imported 
principally from Czechoslovakia. Later, 
domestic grain was substituted, but since 
the required quantities have not been 
available, production has_ declined 
sharply. The normal output of the one 
distillery in Syria, for example, was 250 
metric tons annually, but in 1942 it fell 
to less than 25 percent of that amount. 
The price of a 5-gallon tin of alcohol rose 
from 13 to more than 100 Syrian pounds, 
it is reported. 


CHEMICAL FACTORY UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Work has begun on a chemical factory 
at Sisak, Yugoslavia, the European press 
reports. 

The plant, located on 68 acres of land, 
will be the only one of its kind in Croatia, 
it is said. It will produce sulfuric acid, 
copper sulfate, and other important 
chemical products. 


Construction 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN CosTA RICA 


A building to serve as the Governor’s 
residence ‘and office is nearing comple- 
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tion in Port Limon, Costa Rica, at an 
estimated cost of $20,000. 

Other construction work is projected 
by the balsa industry, including a stor- 
age and drying warehouse, a sawmill, and 
drying kilns. 


EXTENSION OF DANISH PorRT DEFERRED 


Extension of the Danish port of 
Skagen, at a cost of 7,000,000 crowns, was 
planned in 1942, says the British press, 
but, owing to shortage of cement, has 
been deferred. 


BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION IN DENMARK 


Plans have now been completed for a 
bridge between Esbjerg, Denmark, and 
the island of Fano, at an estimated cost 
of 12,000,000 crowns, states the British 
press. The work is expected to start this 
year and to be completed before the end 
of 1947. 

The bridge between the islands of 
Sjaelland and Moen is scheduled to be 
opened at Easter. This bridge has cost 
approximately 6,000,000 crowns and is 
more than a kilometer in length—the 
third largest bridge in Denmark. 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM FOR LEBANON 


To utilize the many thousands of la- 
borers released by the completion of 
construction of the Haifa-Tripoli Rail- 
way, in the Lebanon, projects are being 
studied for a public-works program 
which may include drainage of land, 
irrigation systems, and building of new 
highways throughout the country. 

Few buildings were constructed in 1942, 
because of diminished stocks of iron, 
steel, and other building materials. An 
acute housing shortage is reported. 


EXTENSION OF NORWEGIAN Port UNDER 
Way 


The preparatory work has been started 
on the extensions projected for the port 
of Frederikshavn, Norway, states the 
British press. 


SPANISH HARBOR FACILITIES IMPROVED 


Spanish harbor works, started in 1942 
by the Ministry of Public Works, included 
328 schemes, of which 43 have been com- 
pleted, says the British press. Other 
improvements were made, despite great 
difficulty in obtaining materials. 

At Barcelona, the breakwater and the 
East Mole were lengthened, and improve- 
ments and repairs were made to quays 
and equipment. 

The Tablara Mole in Seville was ex- 
tended; the channel was dredged to a 
uniform depth of 7 meters, and the Tab- 
lara locks were repaired. Two tugs were 
procured for use of the harbor authority. 

In Valencia, repairs were made to old 
warehouses, and roads were paved in 
the harbor quarter, and an extension 
built for the Customhouse. 

Progress was made on construction 
work in the new harbor and the fish 
harbor at Palma de Mallorca. Ware- 
houses were improved. 

A new drydock was opened at Cadiz, 
and at Algeciras the quays were ex- 
tended. 

At Santa Cruz de Teneriffe (Canary 
Islands) work on No. 2 wet dock has 
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been practically completed at a cost of 
42,400,000 pesetas. 


New Factroriges To BE ERECTED IN SWEDEN 


New industries for Koping, Sweden, 
are being projected as the deep-water 
quay at this inland port—located near 
the western end of Lake Malaren, in the 
central part of the country—attracts 
more shipping. 

The British press reports that the 
Swedish Cooperative Society has made 
a provisional agreement to acquire a site 
of 17 hectares near the harbor for the 
construction of a fertilizer factory, at a 
cost of 15,000,000 crowns. Several busi- 
ness firms contemplate the erection of 
new factories—an ironworks at an esti- 
mated cost of 10,000,000 crowns, and a 
plant for the prefabrication of timber 
houses. Extensions of other factories 
are going forward. 


LARGEST BRIDGE IN TURKEY COMPLETED 


Public-works construction continued 
active in Turkey during 1942. 

The principal activity in railway 
construction was in connection with the 
following lines: The Diyarbekir-Cizre- 
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Iraq; Elazig-Van-Iran; and _ Kozlu- 
Zonguldak. 

The Batman Bridge between Diyar- 
bekir and Siird, 518 meters in length— 
the largest bridge in Turkey—was com- 
pleted last year, and improvements were 
made on roads and bridges damaged by 
the severe winter weather in 1941-42. 

Considerable work was done on high- 
ways, but details are not available. 
Additional work on the Trabzon- 
Erzurum-Iran Highway is reported. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PRODUCTION OF AUSTRALIA’S HyDRO- 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Hydroelectric power plants in Tas- 
mania, Australia, generated 730,000,000 
kw.-hr. in the year ended June 30, 1942, 
according to a British press account of 
the annual report of the Hydro-Electric 








Important New Amendments to General Imports Order 


General Imports Order M-63 as amended March 5 was further amended 
recently by the War Production Board. 

Sardines and tuna fish packed in oil are now placed under control of List 
III of the order, which restricts importations except of products from Canada, 
Mexico, Guatemala, or E] Salvador which come by rail, air, or inland water- 
way, but does not regulate distribution of authorized imports. Previously 
these commodities could be imported without specific authorization. Since 
domestic canners are required to set aside a portion of their 1943 pack, 
bezause of the shortage of canned fish, control of imports is necessary to 
regulate their flow through the proper domestic channels.. 

Pickled or salted cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk also were added 
to List III. The requirements of the United Nations for fish of this type 
greatly exceed the estimated available exportable surpluses of Canada, New- 
foundland, St. Pierre, and Iceland, and proper allocation through import 
licensing will provide adequate supplies to the countries most in need of 
them. Such fish packed in oil and in airtight containers of a total weight 
not exceeding 15 pounds are not affected. 

Peanuts, shelled and unshelled, have been added to List I, which controls 
the processing and distribution of authorized imports. 

Seal oil also was added to List I, to control the limited quantities brought 
in from Iceland, Greenland, Newfoundland, and Chile. 

Dried milk products, including whole and skimmed milk, buttermilk, and 
cream, were placed on List III, making them subject to the same control 
as condensed and evaporated milk. 

Various finished products of copper, brass, and bronze, whose manufacture 
in this country is restricted by wartime conservation measures, have been 
added to List II, which controls importation but does not regulate distribu- 
tion. Items affected are household and hospital utensils, hollow and flat 
ware, blow torches, and certain types of incandescent lamps. 

Cashmere and angora were added to List III. These specialty fibers, used 
in the manufacture of clothing and knit goods, are imported from the Per- 
sian Gulf, taking shipping space needed for more essential items. 

Mangrove bark, quebracho wood and wattle bark, from which tanning 
extracts are obtained, have been transferred from List III to List I, bringing 
all vegetable tanning materials under the same control as tanning extracts. 
Urunday extract, to be used as a substitute for quebracho for oil-well drill- 
ing and water treatment, is now specifically included and will come under 
the quota for quebracho. 

Jute bags and sacks are another addition, under control of List IJ, and 
on the same list, under the sisal and henequen classification, flume tow and 
bagasse waste are specifically included. 
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Commission of Tasmania. Average per 
capita production was 3,042 kw.-hr. 
The output of the Commission’s own 
plants was 661,700,000 kw.-hr., a sub- 
stantial increase over 596,900,000 kw.-hr. 
in the preceding year. Sales increased 
from 505,100,000 kw.-hr. in 1940-41 to 
540,300,000 kw.-hr. in 1941-42. 


NEW POWER PLANT IN QUEBEC, CANapa, 
Now OPERATING 


Two generating units of Canada’s 
giant power plant on the Saguenay River, 
Quebec, are now in operation, the Brit- 
ish press states. The project is sched- 
uled for completion in November 1943, 
a year in advance of the date originally 
set. 


CHILE PLANS TO ERECT LARGE HYDROELEC- 
TRIC PLANT 


Plans are being made for the construc- 
tion of a large hydroelectric plant on 
the Rapel River, in Chile, to supply power 
to the central part of the country and 
to electrify railroads in the south, says 
the foreign press. It is claimed that this 
installation will be the largest of its kind 
in South America. 

The Fomento Corporation has agreed 
to allocate the sum of 900,000,000 pesos 
for the project. 


GERMAN REGULATIONS FOR FINNISH 
ELECTRICAL MATERIALS 


An agreement concluded in January 
1943 by the Finnish Electrical Inspecto- 
rate and the Verein Deutsche Elektro- 
ingenieure, provides for the adoption in 
Finland of the German organization’s 
standard regulations and _ inspection 
methods for all electrical materials. 

According to Finnish press reports, the 
agreement states that “for the manu- 
facture, use, and testing of electrotech- 
nical products, only VDE regulations are 
to be followed in Finland.” 

It is understood that, in the future, 
Finnish electrical products will be 
marked “VDE” and, furthermore, that 
all electrical equipment sold in Finland 
must meet the German specifications. 


NEw ZEALAND’S PRODUCTION OF INSULATORS 


New Zealand was the only country in 
the eastern group supplying insulators 
last year, says the New Zealand Minister 
of Industries and Commerce, as reported 
in the British press. 

Approximately 700,000 insulators were 
made in 1942, and it is hoped to treble 
that number in 1943. 


Foodstufts and 


Allied Products 
Coffee 


Costa Rica’s Corree Crop 


Costa Rica’s coffee crop for the pres- 
ent year (October 1, 1942, to September 
50, 1943) is reported to be in good shape, 
and is estimated at about 566,755 quin- 
tals, or 57,485,960 pounds. 
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Grain and Products 


RIcE Crop, INDIA 


The acreage of the 1942-43 rice crop 
in India increased 2 percent over the 
1941-42 figures, but the yield fell off 3 
percent. The official final forecast sets 
the area planted in 1942-43 at 74,919,000 
acres and the yield at 24,533,000 tons. 
Figures for the 1941-42 crop were 73,- 
579,000 acres and 25,351,000 tons. 


Meats and Products 


CANNED BEEF PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Total 1942 production of canned corn 
beef in the States of Sao Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, amounted to 36,530,- 
692 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). Total exports amounted to 
36,741,770, and stocks on December 31, 
1942, were reduced to 4,392,210 kilograms. 
During January and February 1943, 579,- 
137 kilograms of corn beef were canned, 
leaving stocks of 3,888,847 kilograms as 
of February 28, 1943. 

Some 705,061 kilograms of other 
canned beef were produced in these 
States during 1942, 715,556 kilograms 
were exported, and stocks at the end of 
the year stood at 66,641 kilograms. In 
January and February 1943, 2,771 kilo- 
grams were canned, and stocks on Febru- 
ary 28, 1943, amounted to 32,528 kilo- 
grams. 


Spices and Related Products 


SPICE AND HERB PRODUCTION IN THE 
BAHAMAS 


A company has recently been formed 
in Nassau for the purpose of producing 
spices and herbs in certain Out Islands 
of the Bahamas. The firm has entered 
into an agreement with the local gov- 
ernment to purchase all such produce 
grown in the islands over a period of 
10 years. 

At present, the principal difficulty is 
a shortage of seeds. Sage, thyme, chili 
pepper, marjoram, and other seeds are 
needed for the project, but as yet they 
have been obtainable only in small 
quantities. 


Sugar and Products 


SITUATION IN MEXICO 


Production of sugar in Mexico dur- 
ing the 1942-43 crop season is placed at 
about 500,000 short tons, according to 
April 1 forecasts, or an increase of about 
8 percent over the preceding crop year. 
December 1942 estimates were about 
28,000 tons higher than the later figure, 
but labor troubles in some areas and 
damage from frost in Jalisco resulted in 
lower production than was expected. 

In addition to the refined sugar, it is 
estimated that about 75,000 tons of low- 
grade brown sugar (piloncillo) will be 
produced in Mexico this season, most of 
which is consumed locally. 

The area devoted to sugarcane pro- 
duced in the 1942-43 season increased 
about 12,000 hectares, or about 30,000 
acres, over the preceding season, and a 
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about filling orders for export. 


specifies: 


Commerce Form 7525. 





Exports of Processed Foods: New OPA Announcement 


Restrictions on export of processed foods have been lifted, subject to some 
requirements, the Office of Price Administration explained recently in re- 
sponse to advices received from Hawaii and other American territories 
indicating that North American processors and wholesalers are hesitant 


The requirements are set forth in amendment 2 to Ration Order 13 
published some time ago. Covering the subject of exports, the amendment 


1. An exporter of processed foods to any foreign country or to any terri- 
tory or possession of the United States is not required to receive points from 
the foreign buyer to cover the transfer. 

2. In order to get the points needed to acquire processed foods for such 
exports, the shipper may obtain a certificate by application to the OPA dis- 
trict office where his business is located. 

3. A person who has supplies of processed foods on hand may export them 
and then obtain from the district or Washington OPA office (depending on 
where he is registered) a certificate for the points needed to replenish his 
stock. In making such an application (on OPA Form R-315) the exporter 
is required to attach a shipper’s export declaration on Department of 


The procedure followed by any person wishing to export any commodity 
is controlled by Board of Economic Warfare license. No OPA action in any 
way affects this BEW control of exports. 








further increase in acreage is expected 
next year, especially in areas where extra 
mill capacity can be found. 

About 22,000 short tons of refined 
sugar were exported in 1942 in the form 
of sirups, and it is now estimated that 
about 44,000 tons will be shipped in a 
similar form in 1943. Small amounts of 
brown.sugar, possibly from 5,000 to 10,- 
000 tons, also may be exported. 

Domestic consumption of sugar con- 
tinues to increase. In 1942 432,000 tons 
were used, compared with the 1937-41 
average of 356,000 tons. Consumption 
will probably reach 465,000 tons in 1943, 
according to forecasts. 


PANAMA’S SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Panama’s 1942 sugar production 
amounted to 8,863.7 short tons, accord- 
ing to figures released by the Seccion de 
Estadistica. While nearly 250 tons 
greater than the 1941 output, 1942 pro- 
duction is still almost 650 tons short of 
the banner year of 1939. 


SITUATION IN PERU 


Sugar-crop conditions in Peru, accord- 
ing to leading producers, were favorable 
during the first quarter of 1943, and it is 
believed that last year’s output of about 
510,000 short tons may be repeated in 
1943. 


Domestic consumption of sugar has 
been on the increase, according to fig- 
ures of the National Agrarian Society, to- 
taling 130,000 tons in 1942, compared with 
121,000 tons in 1941, and 110,000 tons in 
1940. January 1943 consumption of 12,- 
000 tons differed very little from the 
amount used in January 1942. 


Imports in 1942 amounted to 166 tons; 
46 tons were imported in 1941 and 239 
tons were purchased in 1940. Only 9.8 
tons were imported during January and 
February, an abrupt decline from the 106 
tons imported in the same months of 
1942. 


Sugar exports in 1942, totaling 340,000 
tons, showed a decrease in volume of 
roughly 18 percent from the 416,000 tons 
shipped abroad in 1941, but showed a 
gain of 87 percent in value. The Chilean 
market, as usual, was by far the leading 
outlet for Peruvian sugar in 1942, taking 
230,000 tons or about 68 percent of total 
exports, compared with 35 percent in 
1941 and 47 percent in 1940. January 
and February 1943 sugar shipments ag- 
gregated 15,934 and 20,053 tons, respec- 
tively, compared with 35,657 tons ex- 
ported in January and 31,186 tons in Feb- 
ruary 1942. 

Apparent sugar stocks in Peru as of 
March 1, 1943, totaled 113,000 tons, of 
which approximately 68,000 tons repre- 
sent unsold merchandise. The remain- 
ing 45,000 tons have been contracted for 
by the Chilean market. 


Despite smaller initial export con- 
tracts, the market outlook in general is 
not too discouraging. The reported de- 
cline in the world’s sugar output, it is 
felt, will eventually provide a good de- 
mand for Peruvian sugar. 


Vegetables and Products 


Tomato Exports FROM THE BAHAMAS 


Reports of shippers show that the Ba- 
hamas tomato export season, which ex- 
tended from early November to about 
March 10, was the most profitable in 
10 years. Exports totaled about 2,500,- 
000 pounds. 


PANAMA’S BEAN HARVEST 


Panama’s 1942 bean harvest amounted 
to 63,033 quintals (1 Spanish quintal= 
101.43 pounds) , which represented a gain 
of 17,303 quintals, or 37 percent, over 
the 1941 crop. The Province of Veraguas 
produced 43 percent of the 1942 harvest, 
and the Provinces of Los Santos and 
Chiriqui, together, produced another 43 
percent, 
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Furs 


PRODUCTION IN MANITOBA, CANADA 


Production of skunk, weasel, and red- 
fox furs in Manitoba has been the high- 
est on record, with near-records achieved 
on silver fox, cross fox, mink, and otter, 
for the year ended September 30, 1942. 
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In contrast, muskrat, the principal 
fur-bearer of the Province, declined to 
almost 50 percent below average, this 
being attributed to the unusually dry 
summer of 1941. 

Numbers and values of wild furs taken 
in Manitoba during the last two seasons 
are shown in the accompanying table: 


Wild Furs Taken in Manitoba 








[Season ended September 30. Values in Canadian dollars] 
Number Value 
Skin 
1940-41 1941-42 1940-41 1941-42 

Badger 95 671 4, 975. 00 3, 643. 53 
Bear 87 102 174. 00 204. 00 
Beaver 
Fisher 148 241 5, 624. 00 9, 259, 22 
Fox: 

Silver 413 OS 976. 11 15, 952. 64 

Blue l 20 18. 20 364. 60 

Cross >, (02 5, 838 38, 826. 00 81, 732. 00 

Red 10, 137 22, 852 70, 959. 00 209, 095. 80 

White 583 1,119 13, 409. 00 31, 018. 68 

Not specified 20 95 140. 00 869. 25 
Lynx 455 623 17, 972. 50 22, 272. 25 
Marten 751 548 26, 285. 00 18, 977. 24 
Mink 26, 382 28, 712 290, 202. 00 287, 120. 00 
Muskrat 659, 928 331,362 1,319, 856. 00 699, 173. 82 
Otter 1, 789 25, 074. 00 25, 582. 70 
Skunk 23, 39, 508 53, 755. 60 191, 535. 56 
Weasel 136, 02 150, 193 149, 629. 70 184, 737. 39 
Wolf__ 2, 345 4, 023 18, 760. 00 44, 253. 00 
Wolverine _- 103, 88 


Total 


12 14 92. 40 


866, 049 588,678 | 2, 036, 728. 51 1, 735, 895. 56 





1 Closed season. 


The number of licensed fur farms in 
Manitoba has declined somewhat in the 
past 3 years. There were only 763 
farms in 1942, compared with 845 in 1941 
and 996 in 1940. The labor shortage has 
contributed much to this decline. 

In 1941, 34,076 pelts were sold by farms, 
valued at $422,452, compared with 62,318 
skins, valued at $874,227 in 1940. Fig- 
ures for 1942 are not yet available. 


UrvuGUAY’s SEALSKIN SALEs 


With a seal population roughly esti- 
mated at 250,000, Uruguay has a good 





Prodigious Prices for 
“Three-Cornered Pants” 


Prices of commonplace items re- 
main skyhigh in the Nazi-occu- 
pied Netherlands. According to 
the latest reports the sum of 
$1,000 was offered for a motor- 
cycle, the pre-war price of which 
was about $150. Motorcycles al- 
ready discarded for scrap are still 
bringing about $160. 

A street vendor in Delft was 
prosecuted for selling a pair of 
wooden shoes for more than $4. 
Margarine was reported selling on 
the black market at Heerlen for 
about $7 a pound. 

A Haarlem merchant offers $130 
for broken-down sewing machines 
of all makes. Knitting wool is 
priced at $6 a skein on the black 
market. 

And—diapers bring over a dollar 
each. 











potential source of wealth. However, 
continued low prices for sealskins tended 
to reduce interest in the industry. 

In 1942, only 4,760 fine sealskins were 
sold to the fur trade, for 2,951 pesos, 
compared with 7,142 pelts valued at 3,571 
pesos in 1941. In 1937, 5,075 skins 
brought a price of 7,866 pesos. These 
figures indicate a price drop of approxi- 
mately 60 percent from 1937 to 1942. 


Iron and Steel 


STEEL MANUFACTURE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The Kimberley district of South Africa 
offers four of the five main requirements 
for the manufacture of steel—manga- 
nese, iron, lime, and water—and the pos- 
sibilities for the establishment of a 
branch of the Union’s steel industry 
there is being studied, states a British 
trade journal. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


SWEDEN’s SUPPLY OF SOLE LEATHER 


Allotments of sole leather to Swedish 
shoe factories and leather dealers for 
the period March 1 to April 30, 1943, re- 
mained unchanged at 50 and 60 percent, 
respectively, of their average consump- 
tion during 1937, 1938, and 1939. 

Shoe factories and leather dealers 


since November 1, 1941, have been re- 
quired to purchase about 50 percent of 
their rations in the form of thin sole 
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Tierra del Fuego’s Quick- 
Freezing Plant for Mutton 


Tierra del Fuego, that little- 
known bit of land down on the 
Straits of Magellan, is a home of 
fine mutton. Recently the Ar- 
gentine Meat Corporation eStab- 
lished a quick-freezing plant there 
at the small port of Rio Grande, 
where frozen lamb and mutton are 
turned out by a new process at the 
rate of 30 tons a day and shipped 
to Great Britain to help feed the 
fighting forces. 

A second quick-freezing plant 
has been established at Port 
Deseado at the mouth of the River 
Deseado in the Territory of Santa 
Cruz in southern Argentina. 

This particular process, first de- 
veloped in Iceland, is used also in 
Britain, France, and Germany and 
is considered by many persons to 
be ideal for the preparation of 
meats and vegetables. 

The new process consists first of 
removing the bones and most of 
the fat and then quick-freezing the 
meat in large sections in the form 
of roasts and legs of lamb. The 
saving in weight and _ shipping 
space is stated to be approximately 
30 percent. Freezing at a tem- 
perature of 30 to 40 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit is accomplished 
in about 4 hours. 











leather, which is more plentiful as a re- 
sult of the rationing. A certain share 
of available hide imports, however, now 
consists of dry hides. Consequently the 
supply of lower-quality sole leather has 
increased, making it necessary for shoe 
factories to purchase at least 70 percent 
of their rations in the form of certain 
lower qualities of sole leather. For 
leather dealers, however, the old require- 
ment remains unchanged. 


TANNING INDUSTRY INACTIVE IN URUGUAY 


Seasonal inactivity continues in Uru- 
guay’s tanning industry, says a March 
report. Although production of leather 
for winter shoes should normally begin 
shortly, it is expected that the industry 
will not have the usual seasonal expan- 
sion unless a larger volume of export 
business develops. Orders from the in- 
terior have been most unsatisfactory. 
Unemployment continues high. 


Hides and Skins 


PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


The most recent estimates on Uru- 
guay’s hide and skin production are 
based on the slaughter of cattle and 
sheep, as published by the Ministry of 
Cattle and Agriculture. Information re- 
garding production of cattle hides and 
sheepskins and lambskins in the interior 
of Uruguay are not yet available. Esti- 
mated production of oxen, steer, and cow 
hides for February came to 139,400: for 
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calfskins, 47,500; sheepskins, wether 
skins. and lambskins totaled 150.500. 


Tanning Materials 


ARGENTINE CONSUMPTION OF QUEBRACHO 
EXTRACT 


Domestic consumption of quebracho 
extract in Argentina during February 
1943 came to 1,509 metric tons, an in- 
crease of 131 tons over January. Total 
consumption for the first 2 months of 
1943 amounted to 2,887 metric tons. 


Livestock 


CANADA’s ANNUAL BULL SALE 


An all-time record was set at the forty- 
third annual bull sale held at Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada, from March 30 to April 
1, 1943, when 625 animals were sold for 
approximately $250,000. The previous 
high was in 1918, when 792 bulls brought 
$212,325. In 1942, 723 bulls were sold for 
$180,785. 

Expecting a continuation of high 
prices, stockmen are interested in im- 
proving their herds to produce large 
quantities of best-quality meat. Buyers 
from other parts of Canada and from 
the United States attended the sale. 





Peruvian Lumber Output 
Expanding 


Lumber production in the Tingo 
Maria district of Peru has recently 
been running at about 470,000 
board feet monthly. With addi- 
tional equipment now being in- 
stalled, it probably can be in- 
creased to 800,000 board feet, says 
a British periodical. 

The Tingo Maria district of 
Peru has vast potential lumber re- 
sources, located chiefly in the 
montana, the great Peruvian 
jungle, which covers about two- 
thirds of the area of the country. 
Little commercial use has so far 
been made of these resources, ac- 
cording to trade reports. 

This large area has more than 
200 distinct types of timber, but 
not more than 25 varieties are now 
being used for lumber. Among 
these are moena, cedro, palo colo- 
rado, palo amarillo, chamiza, cedro 
tingo, hispi, pulpaj, and tornillo. 
In general, hardwoods predomi- 
nate, but other lumber is found, 
and types satisfactory for almost 
any use are available. 

The only method of transporta- 
tion is by truck to Cerro de Pasco 
and then by truck or railway to 
Lima and Callao, since there are 
no railways in the district and the 
Huallaga River is not navigable 
westward from Tingo Maria. All 
lumber projects are located near 
the highway and have their saw- 
mills close by. 
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Of the three breeds offered for sale, 
Herefords were preferred. One bull 
brought $2,550, Canadian currency; 
others were sold at prices ranging from 
$700 to $1,000 each. The average price 
for Shorthorns was about $340, although 
one bull brought $1,100. Aberdeen Angus 
bulls were less in demand; the highest 
price paid for one was $725. 


Lumber and 
Products 


AUSTRALIA UTILIZES WASTE Woop OF 
EUCALYPTUS TREES 


Charcoal is being made in Australia 
from the waste wood of eucalyptus trees, 
says the British press. 

The wood is mixed with brown coal 
and superheated steam, and it is claimed 
that the charcoal which remains after 
the oil and gas have been lifted is of high 
calorific value, from which fuel briquets 
may be made for different types of fur- 
naces. The charcoal contains only 1 
percent of ash, and the gas produced 
blends well with vaporized gasoline. 

By the “Eucol” process, 4 tons of waste 
material will produce 32 to 40 hundred- 
weight of charcoal, it is stated, com- 
pared with 20 hundredweight from 4 
tons of high-grade timber. 

Byproducts include branding oil, sheep 
dips, disinfectants, waxes, and dyes. 
Plans are being considered for the erec- 
tion of a plant. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The sharp rise in lumber production 
in British Columbia during the present 
war is shown by a recent statement from 
the Minister of Lands of the Province, 
the trade press reports. 

The Minister stated that British Co- 
lumbia in the fourth year of World War 
I produced a then record total of 1,761,- 
184,000 feet of lumber, of which almost 
240,000,000 were airplane spruce. 

In World War II, 3,679,758,000 feet 
were produced in 1941, the second year 
of war. The almost equal output for 
1942 was attained under great difficulties, 
the Minister stated, owing to increasing 
shortages of manpower and materials, 


- and to severe weather. 


PLYWOOD MANUFACTURE IN CANADA 


The establishment of a new company 
in Canada, the Cockshutt Moulded Air- 
craft, Ltd., is of interest to both the 
plywood and aircraft industries, says a 
foreign trade journal. 

The company will manufacture plastic, 
bonded, and molded plywood fuselage for 
airplanes. 


IRAN’S FOREST PRODUCTS 


Iranian forests are divided into five 
categories—forests of the Caspian lit- 
toral, oak forests, dry and limestone 
mountain forests, pistachio forests, and 
tropical forests. 

The forests of the Caspian coastal re- 
gion are the thickest and most valuable. 
They cover an area of about 8,892,000 
acres, exténding from Bujnurd in Kho- 
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rassan to Astara in Azerbaijan. The 
principal trees are boxwood, oak, cypress, 
elm, ash, beech, walnut, maple, alder, 
ironwood, linden, poplar, willow, silktree, 
locust, persimmon, sycamore, olive, mul- 
berry, hazel, and fruit trees—such as 
cherry, apple, quince, and pear. 

In this group, 3,211,000 acres are classi- 
fied as “thick” forest, 2,964,000 as “me- 
dium,” and 2,223,000 as “low.” Thick 
forests yield 2,143 cubic feet of wood per 
acre; medium 1,071 per acre; the others 
have little commercial value. 

Iran’s oak forests extend from the Sar- 
dasht Mountains in western Azerbaijan 
to Kazerun in the south, comprising an 
area of about 27,911,000 acres. They also 
include other varieties of trees, such as 
ash, maple, wild pistachio, wild almond, 
and fruit trees. 

An area of approximately 3,200,000 
acres is included in the mountain for- 
ests. The principal tree is cedar, but the 
forests are of little economic value. 

The pistachio forests are located in the 
deserts and mountains of the southern 
and eastern part of the country, in the 
Great Salt Desert, and in desert areas in 
Anarak and Yezd. Wild almonds and 
tamarix are also found in these forests, 
which have an area of about 6,916,000 
acres. The forests are of some economic 
value because the wild almonds can be 
grafted with ordinary almonds. 

The tropical forests, which contain 
principally hardwoods are found in the 
area near the Persian Gulf, and comprise 
about 1,335,000 acres. 


U. K. To ERECT MANUFACTURING PLANT 
IN EIRE 


A plant will be erected in Northern Ire- 
land to manufacture egg boxes from 
home-grown lumber, the British press 
reports. 

Three kilns will be used, two of which 
will be leased to sawmill owners; the 
Ministry of Agriculture will operate the 
third at Baronscourt Forestry Center. 

The project will cost £13,000, it is 
estimated. 
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Chile’s Catgut Trade Helps Repair War’s Ravages 


The Chilean National Foreign-Trade Council met recently to discuss means 
by which Chile can help to meet the increasing foreign demand for catgut. 
Attending this meeting were representatives of the catgut industry and of 
the frigorificos, the packing houses that slaughter sheep and export frozen 
mutton; most of these latter are located in the southern sheep-raising 
territory of Magallanes near the city of Punta Arenas, which lies on the 


Catgut is used for sutures in surgical operations, in sewing up internal 
wounds, because catgut, unlike silk thread, is absorbed by the blood and in 
time disappears. Catgut is really sheep intestine—3 yards of intestine 


Last year this industry in Chile produced about 500,000 yards of catgut, 
or enough to satisfy the local requirements of about 200,000 yards and leave 
This year it is planned to produced 2,009,000 yards, 


To supply this new Chilean industry with the necessary raw material, the 
slaughterhouses of the nation will be required to reserve 20 percent of the 
sheep intestines that they produce and usually export. 
industry can then supply the mounting number of orders that are being 


Catgut for consumption in Chile itself will be distributed to the local 
hospitals at a fixed price through the Public Health Service—the “Bene- 


Chile’s catgut 








U. K.’s PRODUCTION OF PITWOOD 


Production of home-grown pitwood for 
1943 in the United Kingdom is progress- 
ing satisfactorily, the British press re- 
ports. 

With the addition of supplies of im- 
ported mining timber, the needs of the 
collieries are being met, it is stated. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


U. S. Supplies Most oF FILMS SHOWN IN 
ANTOFAGASTA, CHILE 


Approximately 90 percent of the mo- 
tion pictures shown recently in Anto- 
fagasta, Chile, were imported from the 
United States. Some newsreels and 
features and are also supplied by Mexico, 
Great Britain, and Argentina, and a few 
domestic productions are presented. All 
foreign films have Spanish subtitles. 

Pictures are censored by both the na- 
tional Government and by the munici- 
pality. ThoSe considered unsuitable for 
children under 15 years of age are rated 
“for adults only.” 

‘There are two theaters in Antofagasta. 


Total attendance in 1942 exceeded 
400,000. 
INCREASED ATTENDANCE IN GUAYAQUIL, 


ECUADOR 


Motion-picture receipts in Guayaquil, 
the largest city in Ecuador, amounted to 
2,731,146 sucres ($193,076) in 1942, a sub- 
stantial increase as compared with 
1,932,775 sucres ($137,076) in 1941. There 
are 10 theaters in the city and total at- 
tendance in 1942 was estimated at 
2,640,271. 

Ecuadorans, as a rule, are moderately 
interested in motion pictures. Theater 
attendance is considerably lower in the 
provincial areas than in the towns and 
cities, however, because of the low wage 
scales which prevail. In these districts, 


theaters are usually of light construc- 
tion—many of them made of bamboo 
thatch—and most of the pictures shown 
are class B or class C productions. The 
class A films shown are at least 2 and 
frequently more than 5 years old 


THEATER PROFITS AID CHARITY IN ICELAND 


The Municipal Council of Reykjavik, 
Iceland, has voted to purchase two mo- 
tion-picture theaters, Nyja Bio and 
Gamla Bio, which are now privately 
owned. The profits received by the 
municipality from operating the the- 
aters are to be used for charitable pur- 
poses. 

The city’s third theater, Tjarnarbio, is 
now operated for the benefit of Reyk- 
javik University. 


Nonferrous Metals 


BULGARIA’S GOLD PRODUCTION 


Bulgaria is now sending its gold to 
Italy or Germany for the final processes 
in refining, states the Bulgarian press. 
The country has no such facilities, and 
before the war the refining was done in 
Paris. 

Production by the Zlata gold mine, lo- 
cated about 65 kilometers west of Sofia, 
was recently reported as 157 kilograms 
in 1941, which is a considerable decrease 
from 237 kilograms in the preceding 
year, but a slight gain over the 134 kilo- 
grams in 1939. 


INCREASED GOLD PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Production of 483,432 grams of gold 
in Chile in December 1942 was the high- 
est since July, and approximately 100,000 
grams above output in November. This 
reversal of the declining trend in pro- 
duction is attributed to the higher price 
paid by the Government. 
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CRUDE-ORE OUTPUT OF MEXICAN Mingg 


From the Chihuahua district of Mex. 
ico comes a report of general improve. 
ment in the mining industry, part icularly 
in the lead and zinc branch. 


The crude-ore output of the principa] 
mines, producers of approximately g9 
percent of the district’s total crude ore, 
increased to 2,225,095 tons in 1942 from 
the 1,756,745 tons produced in 1941. Ay 
mining companies sought new ore bodies 
to supply war demands. 

In addition to increased activity at 
long-established properties (with one 
exception—the Potosi Mining Co.) , three 
new lead-zinc mines were opened in 
1942. Lead-zine ore production in the 
district in 1942 is reported as approxi- 
mately 483,450 tons above the 1941 figure. 


PRODUCTION OF SILVER IN PERU 


Preliminary unofficial figures for sijl- 
ver production in Peru, in 1942, show 
output of 15,147,686 ounces fine. About 
90 percent of the country’s total silver 
output is recovered by the leading copper 
corporation, in the smelting of the sul- 
phide ores that are exploited for copper, 
lead, and zinc. 

Production and export figures for the 
last 16 years show vast fluctuations. 
Production reached a high of 22,523,737 
fine ounces in 1926 and a low of 6,773.- 
733 in 1932. Exports for these years 
were 24,028 050 and 6,445,922 fine ounces, 
respectively. Exports in 1942 are esti- 
mated at 14,078,055 fine ounces. 

Permission must be obtained from the 
Banco Industrial to procure silver for 
the domestic arts and industry. In 1942. 
the Banco Industrial purchased 1,239,- 
733 ounces from the largest copper pro- 
ducer. 

Domestic consumption of silver is 
chiefly in the manufacture of silverware 
and jewelry. No silver was coined in 
1942, the limit of 23,000,000 soles set by 
coinage laws of 1922 having been reached 
in 1935. 

Safeguards are placed on the illegal 
shipment of silver from Peru. The ex- 
portation of silver in bars is prohibited 
unless proof is given that the metal was 
mined in Peru. Travelers leaving Peru 
may have only 20 soles in silver coins 
in their possession; persons attempting 
to smuggle silver out of the country are 
subject to heavy fines and other penal- 
ties, in addition to confiscation of the 
metal. 


TUNGSTEN PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Steps are being taken to further in- 
crease production of tungsten in the 
Union of South Africa and the Man- 
dated Territory. Production is now five 
times greater than in 1939, says an Afri- 
can journal. 

All tungsten produced in South Africa 
is sold to Great Britain under an agree- 
ment which establishes price. Produc- 
ers receive £325 per long ton unit of 65 
percent tungsten, with adjustments for 
tungsten which has either higher or 
lower Wo; content and does not contain 
more than 1.5 percent Sn and 0.2 per- 
cent As. 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


BRAZIL'S PRODUCTION OF FULLER’S EARTH 


Though production of fuller’s earth in 
Brazil has been on a small scale, possi- 
pilities for the industry appear to be 
good, says the foreign press. Used as 
filter in the refining of the rapidly ex- 
panding Brazilian vegetable-oil indus- 
try, the demand for decolorizing earth is 
expected to expand. At’ present, two 
companies are exploiting deposits lo- 
cated at Sao Paulo. 


OPERATION OF CEMENT PLANTS IN CHILE 


The Sociedad Cemento Juan Saldada, 
s. A., capitalized at 40,000,000 pesos, has 
been formed to operate cement plants in 
Chile, states the Ministry of Finance. 
Purpose of the company is the installa- 
tion and operation of a cement plant in 
the Province of Coquimbo at present, 
and later in other sections of Chile. The 
organization, to be located in Santiago, 
is for 50 years’ duration. 

Some plant equipment has been re- 
ceived, but is not known when opera- 
tions will begin. It is expected that 
fertilizers also will be produced along 
with other compounds in which lime is 
used. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


RUMANIAN IMPORTS 


There is no factory in Rumania for 
the manufacture of resin and turpen- 
tine, the European press reports, though 
there is a considerable demand for both 
these products for industrial purposes. 

During the first 6 months of 1941, 
imports of resin totaled 1,256,900 kilo- 
grams, valued at 31,770,000 lei; in Jan- 
uary to June 1942 imports dropped to 
76,600 kilograms, valued at 2,757,000 lei. 

Imports of turpentine for January to 
June 1941 amounted to 237,300 kilo- 
grams, with a value of 16,085,000 lei; 
during the same period in 1942 they de- 
creased to 65,700 kilograms, valued at 
2,327,000 lei. 

According to these figures, imports 
have declined considerably, but prices 
show a Substantial increase. 

Since the war has cut off supplies from 
Greece, Rumanian industries are im- 
porting resin and turpentine from 
Portugal, it is stated. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


TUNG TREES PLANTED IN INDIA 


Production of tung oil may be a new 
industry in Bengal, India, in future years. 
A start already has been made. 

In 1940, the Department of Agriculture, 
in conjunction with the Department of 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Industry, started an experimental grow- 
ing of tung trees at Dacca. These trees 
have displayed satisfactory growth, and 
are now bearing fruit. 

About 2,000 seedlings were raised dur- 
ing 1942, and further trials were planned 
on District Agricultural Farms in various 
sections of Bengal. 

On the Kalimpong Farm, in the north- 
ern part of Bengal, there are 33 tung 
trees. Seeds were sown in a seed bed in 
April 1933, and the seedlings trans- 
planted on New Year’s day 1935. They 
started bearing in 1936, and the yield 
now is about 150 to 200 nuts per tree. 
The trees thrive well at the altitude of 
Kalimpong, and it is said that cultiva- 
tion could easily be extended on waste 
Jhora lands. One landlord in Sikkim has 
planted all his forest land with tung 
seedlings. 

It is proposed to raise a large number 
of seedlings at Kalimpong Farm for dis- 
tribution to interested growers. Analy- 
sis of oil extracted locally from Kalim- 
pong tung nuts has indicated that the 
oil is of good quality. 


USE OF OILS AND Fats RESTRICTED IN 
RUMANIA 


The use of marrow, hempseed oil, and 
flaxseed oil in the manufacture of soap 
is forbidden in Rumania, it is reported. 
Anima! tallow is to be used. 


SPAIN’S PRODUCTION OF ALMOND AND FIL- 
BERT OIL 


About 2,000 metric tons of almond and 
filbert oil were produced in Spain during 
1942, according to trade estimates. Of 
this total, approximately 80 percent was 
filbert oil and about 20 percent almond 
oil. The Province of Tarragona produces 
from 10 to 15 metric tons daily. 

Prices at which the pressing plants 
may sell the oil have been set by the Gov- 
ernment at 14.85 pesetas per kilogram 
for filbert oil, and 18.75 pesetas per kilo- 
gram for almond oil. 
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The yield of oil from shelled filberts is 
60 percent, from shelled almonds 47 per- 
cent. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF OIL AND GAS IN 
ALBERTA, CANADA 


Production of oil and natural gasoline 
in Alberta during February 1943 
amounted to 757,158 barrels, a percep- 
tible drop from output in both January 
1943 and February 1942, when figures 
were 840,613 barrels and 833,552 barrels, 
respectively. 

During February 1943, 94,326,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas was processed in Tur- 
ner Valley, resulting in a daily produc- 
tion of 1,330 barrels of natural gasoline. 
Total natural-gas output in Alberta dur- 
ing the month was 4,953,758,000 cubic 
feet, and came from 334 wells, 253 of 
which were located in Turner Valley. 
Natural-gas output in February 1942 was 
5,549,696 ,000 cubic feet. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in 
storage in Alberta as of March 1, 1° 3, 
amounted to 624,226 barrels, compared 
with 486,179 barrels on March 1, 1942. 
Alberta’s refined petroleum stocks as 
of February 1, 1943, totaled 1,240,690 bar- 
rels, or an increase of 205,648 barrels 
over quantities in storage a year earlier. 

Turner Valley limestone oil wells had 
a gas/oil ratio in February 1943 of 2,940 
cubic feet per barrel as against 3,360 
cubic feet a barrel in February 1942. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA TO SEARCH FOR 
PETROLEUM DEPOSITS 


The sum of £30,000 has been ear- 
marked by the Government of the Union 
of South Africa to carry on research 
aimed at the discovery of petroleum de- 
posits, according to a statement of the 





Quinine Mission To Seek Plantation Sites in Costa Rica 





A mission of United States quinine and forestry specialists has been se- 
lected to work with Costa Rican authorities in finding sites for the develop- 
ment of cinchona plantations. 

Heading the group is Louis Stadtmiller, forestry specialist and former 
director of forestry and fisheries in Haiti. Also in the group are Dr. Otto 
Reinking, head of the division of plant pathology in the New York State 
agricultural experiment station; Lieut. Edward C. Childs, forestry specialist; 
Robert Pendleton, head of an agricultural experiment station in Nicaragua; 
and Lt. Col. Evelyn Valentini, an engineer on the Inter-American High- 
way in Costa Rica. 

Under an arrangement with Costa Rica, up to 10,000 acres are to be devoted 
to development of cinchona plantations from seeds brought from the Philip- 
pines by Col. Arthur F. Fischer. Colonel Fischer escaped from the Philip- 
pines with 2,000,000 cinchona seeds after the Japanese invasion of the islands 
started. 

The highlands of Costa Rica are considered well suited for a large cin- 
chona industry. In Costa Rica the project will have the advantage of work- 
ing with the new Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences at 
Turrialba, near San Jose, capital of Costa Rica. 

More than 100,000 seedlings are ready for transplanting in Costa Rica as 
soon as sites have been decided. The project grows out of efforts started 
some time ago by United States agencies to encourage quinine growing in 
Central America and South America to help offset the loss of former quinine 
supply sources in the Netherlands Indies. 
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Minister of Mines. Possibilities of the 
research, he said, are sufficiently distinct 
to justify this expenditure in 1943. 


Railway 
Equipment 


STEEL-ROOFED WHEAT CARS USED IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Specially designed steel-roofed cars 
are now being utilized on the New South 
Wales Railways, Australia, for the bulk 
transport of wheat, states a British rail- 
way journal. 

Bulk wheat to the amount of about 21 
tons may be carried in the cars which 
have a capacity of 24 tons. The wheat 
sack of standard weight in Australia 
holds 3 bushels, and the new cars will 
haul the equivalent of about 262 bags 
of wheat. 

In the roof of the car are four trap- 
doors used for loading; eight hopper 
doors are in the floor for unloading. 
The utility cars are provided with steel 
roofs in place of the old movable tar- 
paulins used to protect the wheat on the 
long hauls. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


HUNGARY RESTRICTS USE OF PAPER FOR 
WRAPPING 


Use of paper for packing, and station- 
ery or printing paper for wrapping 
goods, has been forbidden in Hungary. 
Goods which are already packaged in 
paper or in a firm container may not be 
wrapped in paper when sold to the pur- 
chaser unless he purchases several ar- 
ticles at the same time. 


Radio 


RADIO-TUBE MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 


The possibilities of developing a do- 
mestic radio-tube manufacturing indus- 
try is to be studied by the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research of the 
Government of India, the British press 
states. 

The establishment of four new indus- 
trial research laboratories is being con- 
sidered by the Council. 


NUMBER OF RaDIO-RECEIVING LICENSES IN- 
CREASED IN NEW ZEALAND 


Radio-receiving licenses in effect in 
New Zealand in September 1942 totaled 
374,696, reports the British press. This 
is a material increase over the 319,879 
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licenses in effect before the outbreak of 
the war. 

Production of radio apparatus for civil- 
ian use is said to be curtailed by lack 
of essential parts and shortages of 
skilled workers. 


Rubber and 
Products 


WILD-RUBBER PRODUCTION IN BELGIAN 
CoNnco 


In the Tshuapa district of the Belgian 
Congo, 551 tons of wild rubber were pro- 
duced during 1942, say foreign press re- 
ports. If sufficient labor is available in 
1943, production may reach 1,000 tons. 
Heretofore, no rubber was produced in 
this district. 


CEYLON’S RUBBER EXPORTS 


Ceylon exported 100,823 tons of do- 
mestic rubber and 32 tons of latex in 
1941. Figures for 1940 were 88,168 tons 
and 11 tons, respectively, say British 
reports. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


By the end of the 1943 planting season, 
the area devoted to rubber production in 
India will have increased 50,000 acres— 
to an aggregate of 200,000 acres—reports 
the British trade press. 

The Rubber Production Board, recent- 
ly established by the Indian Government 
to stimulate rubber production through- 
out southern India, includes representa- 
tives of the central and local govern- 
ments, producers, and the rubber-manu- 
facturing industry. 


SPAIN CONSERVES RUBBER WASTE 


Owing to the scarcity of rubber waste 
for the manufacture of “Alpargata’’ 
soles, according to a recent item pub- 
lished in Spain’s Boletin Oficial de Es- 
tado, no further pairs may be sold un- 
less the purchaser turns in, at the same 
time, an old pair of rubber-soled shoes 
or slippers for scrapping. 

This is the latest of the special meas- 
ures being taken by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to safeguard, insofar as possible, 
the limited stock of rubber waste now 
available in the domestic Spanish market 
for which numerous manufacturers are 
competing. Similar marketing restric- 
tions already apply to retailers of auto- 
mobile tires, phonograph records, and 
many other articles using scrap rubber. 


SWEDEN’S RUBBER SUPPLY 


By careful control of crude stocks and 
regulation of rubber manufacturers, 
Sweden has been able to continue the 
manufacture of essential rubber products 
despite the strained situation caused by 
the cutting off of former sources of sup- 
ply. Nothing like the 16,450 metric tons 
of rubber and rubber products imported 
in 1939 has since been available. 

In 1942, Sweden obtained 200 tons of 
buna synthetic rubber from Germany, 
and the 1943 Swedish-German Trade 
Agreement calls for the delivery of 1,800 
tons more in 1943, states the Swedish 
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press. This will help keep the wheels 
turning, for it is planned to use these 
imports principally for tires. The syn. 
thetic will be mixed with crude rubber, 
but the crude-rubber content will be 
gradually reduced until the tires are 109 
percent buna. 

Sweden, however, has not placed ful) 
reliance on receipts of rubber from out- 
side sources. Attempts are being made 
to grow natural rubber, and manufac- 
turing plants for the production of vari. 
ous synthetics are being undertaken. 

Delayed delivery of Russian dandelion 
(Taraxacum kok-saghyz) seeds from 
Germany did not permit experimenta] 
plantings until June 1942, but even with 
the late start, tests of rubber content 
made in the fall of 1942 indicated a yield 
of 125 kilograms of rubber per hectare. 
With highly favorable growing condi- 
tions, fine-quality plants, and spring 
sowing, it is hoped that yields of about 
400 kilograms per hectare may be real- 
ized. [This figure is out of line with 
other data, and may mean 400 kilograms 
of roots per hectare.] For 1943, plans 
are to sow 1,000 hectares. 

One concern, using sulphite alcohol, 
is now manufacturing on a limited scale 
a thiokol type of synthetic called “modo- 
tiol.” Another group of factories is ex- 
perimenting with a similar synthetic 
derived from sulphite lye. 

Neoprene, made from coal and lime- 
stone, is at present being manufactured 
on a semi-industrial scale, but full pro- 
duction at the rate of 100 kilograms of 
neoprene an hour is planned. Subject 
to the approval of the Swedish Riksdag, 
a new factory will be erected at Ljunga- 
verk in the Province of Medelpad. 

The State recently requisitioned 
6.00-6.50 x 16 automobile tires from 
laid-up passenger cars for use on trucks 
fitted with double-axle, 8-tread, rear 
ends. A scrap-rubber drive, inaugurated 
last fall by the Cooperative Union, re- 
sulted in a collection of 368,248 kilograms 
of scrap rubber, valuable for providing 
retreads. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Discovery of a method of producing 
rubber, which in time may not only solve 
the rubber shortage but may even make 
rubber production one of the most 
profitable industries in the Union of 
South Africa, is claimed by two Cape- 
town inventors, reports the British press. 
Although the experiments are as yet in- 
complete, experts believe they hold 
promise, it is stated. 

The source of rubber is the sap or latex 
of a shrub and a bush which grow wild 
throughout South Africa, and in most 
parts of the world. The inventors claim 
that by their secret formula, which they 
have named the “Barlem” process, a rub- 
ber superior to the best Para will be pro- 
duced, and at a cost—when production 
is on a commercial scale—of about 4 
cents a pound, or about half that of 
Para rubber at its pre-war price. The 
rubber will stand repeated vulcanizing, 
will take more pigment than Para, and 
can be made harder. 

Hevea brasiliensis, the rubber tree of 
the great plantations, takes from 7 to 10 
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years to come into full production. The 
plant source of the new rubber comes to 
maturity much more quickly—the bush 
in 6 months, the shrub in 12 to 15 
months. 

The same inventors also claim dis- 
covery of a new rubber-reclaiming proc- 
ess, which provides a product much su- 
perior to the one obtained at present. 
With the addition of a very small per- 
centage of crude rubber, they believe the 
product could be brought to a high 
standard of perfection. 


Shipbuilding 


CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR WORK IN 
COLOMBIA 


Small seacraft is being constructed by 
the shipyards of the Unidén Industrial, 
at Barranquilla, which has been taken 
over by the Instituto de Fomento Indus- 
trial. The yards also are engaged in 
the repair of river craft. 


ACTIVITY IN INDIA’Ss SHIPYARDS 


Indian shipyards are reported to be 
busy with new construction and repair 
work. Thousands of ships have been 
made seaworthy and many have been 
fitted with degaussing equipment, gun 
mountings, and bridge protection. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VESSELS FOR Cop-FISH 
INDUSTRY IN SPAIN 


Permits have been issued for the con- 
struction of 10 vessels for a cod-fishing 
company in Vigo, Spain, and work has 
already started on 4 of the vessels. 
Modern equipment will be installed, pro- 
viding facilities for extracting the cod- 
liver oil and for salting the fish. 

The vessels will be identical. They 
will have steel hulls for navigation in 
polar seas and will measure 58.58 meters 
between perpendiculars, 9.75 meters in 
width, and 5.5 meters in depth. The 
draft will be 4.4 meters. Diesel motors 
of the Krupp type will be used, and the 
ships will have an average speed in serv- 
ice of 11 miles an hour. 

Each vessel will have accommodations 
for a crew of 53 men. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN URUGUAY 


Activity in the cotton industry of Uru- 
guay was somewhat restricted in 1942, 
by periodic shortages of yarn. A newly 
established spinning mill with 5,000 
spindles, produced 758 tons of yarn dur- 
ing the year, but large additional sup- 
plies were imported. 

Hosiery manufacture was curtailed by 
a decline in demand and by difficulty in 
getting yarn. 

The clothing industry consists of some 
1,300 small plants, the majority being 
custom tailors. Rising costs of living 
reduced clothing sales. 

Department-store sales showed an in- 
crease of 6 percent over 1941, reflecting 
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higher prices, unofficial sources, however, 
reported that total sales had declined. 


Cotton and Products 


Inp1A’s DECREASED COTTON EXPORTS 


Final estimates give the 1942-43 cot- 
ton area in India as 18,716,000 acres, a 
decrease of 20 percent from the corre- 
sponding figure for last year. About 
1,600,000 acres have been changed over 
from short-staple to long-staple varie- 
ties. 

According to published figures, cotton 
arrivals at principal Indian ports, from 
September 1, 1942, to February 20, 1943, 
totaled 1,352,520 bales, a 14 percent drop 
from the 1,576,655 bales received in the 
corresponding months of the 1941-42 
season. During these 6 months in 
1942-43, 271,789 bales of cotton were ex- 
ported, compared with 585,601 bales 
shipped during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 

Increased mill consumption and firm 
oversea prices caused sharp advances in 
raw-cotton and cotton-yarn prices in 
February. 

Cloth prices also had an upward tend- 
ency throughout the month, with leopard 
cloth demanding the highest figures. 
The cloth market was fairly active, with 
satisfactory export inquiries, but actual 
shipments for export were restricted. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE IN YUNNAN PROVINCE, CHINA 


China’s Yunnan Province has recently 
invested over $25,000,000 (national cur- 
rency) in sericulture, according to re- 
ports from usually reliable sources. 
Some 8,144,000 new mulberry trees were 
planted in the first 6 months of 1942, but 
as these had not yet matured, silk pro- 
duction for that year remained on about 
the same level as in former years. 

Approximately 59 piculs of low-grade 
silk were produced by small operators, 
and 150 piculs of high-quality silk by a 
larger concern. (1 picul=133% pounds.) 


Wool and Products 


SITUATION IN URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s 1942-43 wool clip, which is 
estimated at 120,000 bales or 56,400 tons, 
is said to be of excellent quality as a 
result of favorable weather during the 
past winter. Exports, which began Octo- 
ber 1, amounted to 5,735 bales by the end 
of December. 

The 1941-42 clip was of slightly in- 
ferior quality because of unusually dry 
weather, and totaled only 52,221 metric 
tons, compared with 62,969 tons in the 
preceding year. 

Prices were high, but the market was 
very quiet, and producers were faced 
with a large carry-over. Late in the 
year, an agreement was concluded with 
the Defense Supplies Corporation to 
purchase the unsold stock, and some 
30,000 bales were thus disposed of. Ar- 
rangements were also made to purchase 
a minimum of 37,500 bales of the 1942—43 
clip, provided it has not been sold by 
July 1, 1943. 
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In 1942, activity in the woolen textile 
industry was of record productions, 
representing a gross of 10,000,000 pesos. 
Exports accounted for about half of this 
amount, the. principal items being knit- 
ting yarns, followed by wool tops and 
textiles. Mills worked three 8-hour 
shifts throughout the year and consumed 
approximately 4,100 tons of best-quality 
native raw wool. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


Costa Rica’s ABACA INDUSTRY 


Abaca plantations in the Caribbean 
section of Costa Rica have provided a 
new source of income for hundreds of 
workers in the past year. Planting, con- 
struction, and decorticating operations 
are giving regular employment to 800 to 
1,000 persons. 


CULTIVATION OF FLAX AND HEMP IN 
RUMANIA 


Various efforts are being exerted to in- 
crease cultivation of flax and hemp in 
Rumania, say European newspaper re- 
ports. 

A company with a working capital of 
20,000,000 lei is to be formed in Rumania, 
to supervise hemp and flax growing. In 
the more-important growing areas, the 
Ministry of Agriculture plans to establish 
15 factory centers. It is also reported 
that so-called traveling schools are to be 
created in Bessarabia to instruct peas- 
ants in improved farming methods. 

To insure strict obedience to all Gov- 
ernment rules and controls, announce- 
ment was made that only those farmers 
who conform in every way will be per- 
mitted to claim prisoners as extra farm 
hands, to alleviate the shortage of farm 
labor. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


BRAZIL’s ESTIMATED ToBACcco CROP 


Estimates of exporters and of the To- 
bacco Institute of Brazil still place the 
current tobacco crop between 200,000 
and 250,000 bales of 75 kilograms each. 
Quality is considered good. 


CURRENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


To build up adequate reserves of Cana- 
dian tobacco, it will be necessary to in- 
crease production to 100,000,000 pounds 
in 1943 from last year’s output of 86,453,- 
000. To accomplish this, tobacco plant- 
ers will have to plant about 10,000 more 
acres than last year. 

Not only has domestic consumption of 
tobacco, especially cigarettes, increased 
sharply since the outbreak of war, but 
requirements for ships’ stores and the 
Canadian armed forces overseas have 
amounted to 6,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
(mostly flue-cured) a year. 


CIGARETTE MANUFACTURE IN THE LEBANON 


Cigarettes are manufactured in the 
Lebanon exclusively by a private monop- 
oly. They are made of Lebanese tobacco 

Continued on p. 51) 
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atin American Exchange Rates 


NoTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso 


rhe peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 


1 dollar. 





Annual average Latest available 


Average rate 





rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1941 1942 aed a. Rate Date 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3. 73 3.7 3.73 3. 73 3.73 Mar. 11 
Official B 4. 23 4.23 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 Do 
Bid 4.88 4.94 4.94 Do 
Free market 4.24 4. 23 4.23 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46. 46 42.42 | Mar. 22 
Curb 54. 02 49. 66 50. 00 50.00 46.00 Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro 2 Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | Feb. 27 
Free market 19, 72 19.64 19.63 19. 63 19. 63 Do 
Special free market 20. 68 20. 52 20. 50 20. 50 20. 50 Do 
Curb 20. 30 
Chile Peso Official 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Mar. 31 
Export draft 25.00 25. 00 25.00 25.00 25.00 Do 
Curb market 31.78 31.75 33. 87 33. 72 33.85 Do 
Free 31.1! 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Gold Exchange 31.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Mining dollar 31. 35 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Agricultural dollar 31.1 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do 
Colombia do Controlled 1.7 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 | Mar. 20 
Bank of Republic 1. 7¢ 1. 76 1. 7¢ 1.76 1.76 Do 
Stabilization Fund ‘ 
Curb 1, 86 1.77 L7 1.77 1.77 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 85 5.71 5.64 5. 65 5.65 | Mar. 15 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
Cuba Peso Free Qs 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Mar. 27 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 15. 00 14.39 14.10 14.10 14.10 Mar. 30 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 Do 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 4.85 4.84 4.85 4.85 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 Do 
Curb 5. 93 5.05 5.00 Do 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333.00 333.00 333. 00 333.00 | Mar 
Peru Sol Free 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 Mar. 20 
Salvador Colon do 2.50 2. %) 2.50 2.50 2 iO Do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1% Do 
‘ree ; 2.31 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1.40 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 2¢ 3.3 3.35 3.35 3. 35 Do 
Free 3. 7¢ 3.4 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 Do 
1 End of February. 4‘ For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 


2 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
and centavos to the dollar. 

3 Established Mar. 25. 


1.95 

5 July 24 Dec. 31 

Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipm 
and agricultural machinery imported from the Uni 
States into Argentina 
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Wartime Controls and Stimuli 
Upon the Foreign Trade of 
Latin America 


(Continued from p. 17) 


isting agreements, or to study the possi- 
bilities of closer economic relations be- 
tween the countries concerned, through 
joint developmental projects, transport 
improvements, or credit advances, as weil 
as direct trade facilities. 

The establishment of a free zone at 
the Brazilian port of Santos for the 
handling of Paraguayan foreign trade, 
and the revised agreement guaranteeing 
free transit through Chile of merchan- 
dise to or from Bolivia, represented an- 
other type of trade facilitation. It will be 
recalled that, at the River Plate Re- 
gional Conference early in 1941, the 
countries of that region agreed to waive 
their most-favored-nation claims to any 
special facilities or advantages which 
might be granted to either of these two 
land-locked countries. 

The reciprocal duty concessions of the 
preceding year between the two coun- 





tries sharing the island of Hispaniola— 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic— 
were further expanded, and are reported 
to have resulted in a sizable exchange of 
products between the two occupants of 
this island, where almost none had ex- 
isted before. The similar special ar- 
rangement of 1941 between the Central 
American Republics of Guatemala and 
El Salvador, providing for the duty-free 
admission of most of each other’s natural 
products, was somewhat limited, during 
1942. 


Improvements in Latin American 
Transport Facilities 


Of considerable importance in opening 
the way to greater commercial relations 
between the American Republics of Latin 
America were the arrangements during 
the past year for the establishment or 
improvement of direct communications 
between them, both by land and sea. 
Particularly notable among the overland 
developments were: the rehabilitation of 
the National Railways of Mexico, with 
United States aid; the agreements for 
the railway and highway extensions from 
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Argentina and Brazil into the interior of 
Bolivia; the approaching completion of 
the broken link in the Trans-Andine 
Railway between Chile and Argentina; 
and the extension of the Peruvian trans- 
Andean highway to establish connections 
with the water transport system of the 
Amazon from the Pacific side. 

The completion of the internationa] 
railway bridge over the Suchiate River 
between Mexico and Guatemala offered 
the first modern overland freight service 
across Mexico into Central America. It 
has been heralded as opening the way to 
greater exchanges of products between 
those countries, as well as affording an 
all-rail route for the delivery of United 
States products in Central America, and 
vice versa.* 

In connection with the renewal in 1942 
of the trade agreement between Chile 
and Venezuela, it was reported that the 
establishment of direct steamship service 
between their ports was contemplated. 
Similar direct sailings were reported in- 
augurated between Buenos Aires and 
Habana, following the conclusion of the 
Argentina-Cuban commercial treaty a 
year or so previously. 

With the purchase of a substantial 
number of interned Italian vessels, Ar- 
gentina practically created a national 
merchant marine, which is being used in 
the inter-American trade. With the ad- 
dition of some Danish ships, the Chilean 
shipping service has been extended, and 
plans have been announced for develop- 
ing direct sailings to Mexico and the 
Caribbean. This followed the visit of a 
Chilean commercial mission to those 
areas, and the conclusion of a commer- 
cial treaty with Mexico early in 1942, 
The Pacific coast ports of Latin America 
had been particularly affected by the 
withdrawal, in the latter part of 1941, of 
the Japanese ships, which had been im- 
portant in that carrying trade. 


Measure of Wartime Increase in 
[nter-Latin-A merican Trade 


Appreciable results of the various ef- 
forts to bring about closer commercial 
relations between the countries of Latin 
America are already visible in the reports 
of the trade that has actually been mov- 
ing between them during the past year, 
as compared with the situation before 
the war. Thus far, only incomplete re- 
ports are available, but they cover 15 of 
the southern Republics, which normally 
account for well over four-fifths of the 
foreign trade of all Latin America. 
They indicate uneven, but unmistakable, 
progress in the extent to which these 
countries have become important mar- 
kets or sources of supply for each other. 

While the total foreign trade of most 
of the southern Republics during 1942, 
with all countries, was somewhat below 
pre-war levels, the value of the Latin 
American products sold to other coun- 
tries of Latin America was, as a whole, 
running at about double the pre-war 


‘ According to the Mexican press, the traffic 
across the Suchiate Bridge during the first 
80 days after its opening had a value of 
2,500,000 pesos 
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amount. The proportion of the total 
exports to all countries that were sold 
within Latin America, which averaged 
about 6 percent before the war, came 
close to 15 percent during the first 10 
months of 1942. 

The experience of the individual coun- 
tries varied considerably. Many strik- 
ingly new currents of trade within Latin 
America, involving specific transactions 
of fair size, have been reported frofn 
several directions. Starting from small 
beginnings, however, the rate of increase 
in the trade between particular coun- 
tries has frequently appeared very large, 
when the actual volume of trade attained 
is still fairly small. On the face of the 
recorded exports up to the close of Octo- 
ber 1942, as compared with the last pre- 
war year for which records are avail- 
able, the most sizable of such gains were 
made by Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Peru, 
Mexico, and Ecuador, in that order. 
Brazil and Argentina disposed of about 
one-fifth of their exports last year in 
other parts of Latin America; before the 
war, such sales accounted for less than 
one-tenth of their total exports. Peru 
and Ecuador, which previously sold 
about one-sixth of their surplus products 
in others of the southern Republics, 
raised that proportion last year to two- 
fifths. 


For a number of the Latin American 
countries, however, especially those 
around the Caribbean, relatively small 
outlets have apparently thus far been 
found in other of the Latin American 
Republics. Among the countries of 
Middle America, Mexico carried on the 
largest volume of trade with other parts 
of Latin America, but, in relation to that 
country’s large total exports, these sales 
amounted to only 8 percent. El Sal- 
vador, with a much smaller volume of 
trade, sold as much as one-seventh of 
its exports last year elsewhere within 
Latin America. 

Certain of the war-stimulated moves 
for closer inter-Latin-American rela- 
tions are cumulative in character, and 
their full effects may not be felt until 
ater on. On the other hand, there are 
distinct limits upon the extent to which 
riarkets can be found within each other’s 
territories for the huge quantities of the 
minerals, tropical food products, grains, 
and animal products, which have formed 
the principal export commodities of 
Latin America. Moreover, certain inter- 
Latin-American trade movements stim- 
ulated by the war are obviously of an 
emergency replacement character. 
However, the new lines of production 
introduced into various of these coun- 
tries during the war as well as the ex- 
panded output of the old lines, the im- 
»-oved transport facilities developed, the 
new trade channels cut, the new com- 
mercial connections made, and the newly 
found habits of looking to each other for 
supplies and markets as well as over- 
seas—all these cannot fail to have im- 
portant permanent effects in enlarging 
and diversifying the future commercial 
relations of the Latin American Repub- 
lics with each other. 
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Saas 


Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
April 27, 1943: 


No. 458—Current Export Bulletin No. 92. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 92 on the fol- 
lowing subject: 


PROGRAM LICENSE AUTHORIZING EX- 
PORTATIONS TO NEWFOUNDLAND 


A program license will be issued on or about 
May 20, 1943, to the Newfoundland Supply 
Liaison authorizing the exportation to New- 
foundland of specified kinds and quantities 
of commodities for specified end-uses. This 
license will incorporate certain of the prin- 
ciples of program licensing announced in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 81 (Announce- 
ment No. 447 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for March 13). Exportations of commodities 
to Newfoundland under this license will be 
authorized by the issuance of release cer- 
tificates by the Office of Exports, Board of 
Economic Warfare. 


A. Revocation of Certain General Licenses. 


1. General licenses authorizing the ex- 
portation of commodities to Newfoundland 
will be cancelled as of May 20, 1943, includ- 
ing the special general license provisions for 
medicinals, but excepting the General In- 
transit Licenses, general license GUS, and the 
general licenses for shipments valued at $25 
or less, personal baggage, ship stores, plane 
Stores, fuel and supplies, return of empty 
containers, technical data, newspapers and 
publications, metal drums and containers, 
and photographic film, plates and paper, as 
set forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 11. 

Shipments of commodities to Newfound- 
land that are now entitled to the provisions 
of General Licenses, which are on dock, on 
lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, 
or in transit to a port of exit pursuant to an 
actual order for export prior to May 20, 1943, 
may be exported under previous general li- 
cense provisions. Shipments moving to a 
vessel on or after May 20, 1943, pursuant to 
ODT permits issued prior to such date may 
also be exported under th@iprevious general 
license provisions. a | 


B. Individual Licenses. 


Shipments may be made pursuant to valid 
outstanding individual licenses covering 
exportations to Newfoundland until 
midnight of June 30, 1943. No individual li- 
censes will be issued for exportations to New- 
foundland on or after May 20, 1943. Applica- 
tions for individual licenses which are filed 
on or before May 19 and on which no action 
has been taken will be considered as appli- 
cations for release certificates under the pro- 
cedure outlined in paragraph C below. 


C. Procedure for Exportation Under Pro- 
gram License. 

1. The Newfoundland Supplies Officer will 
receive applications for import recommenda- 
tions from Newfoundland importers. All 
parties desiring to import commodities into 
Newfoundland from the United States will 
file applications for import recommendations 
with the Newfoundland Supplies Officer in 
Saint John’s. The Newfoundland Supplies 
Officer will notify the applicant-importer of 


the action taken upon his application for an 
import recommendation. 

2. The Newfoundland Supply Liaison in 
Washington will forward approved import 
recommendations to the United States ex- 
porter named in the import recommenda- 
tions, with whom the pertinent orders have 
been or will be placed. 

3. Import recommendations forwarded to 
United States exporters by the Newfoundland 
Supply Liaison in Washington will be limited 
in their aggregate amounts to the quantities 
of the commodities specified in the program 
approved by the Board of Economic Warfare 
for exportation under the Program License. 

4. When the exporter receives an import 
recommendation from the Newfoundland 
Supply Liaison, he will apply on Form BEW 
119 for a release certificate. Release certifi- 
cate applications, accompanied by the corre- 
sponding import recommendations, must be 
filed with the Office of Exports, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, Washington, D. C., within 30 
days from the date when the import recom- 
mendations were released to the exporters 
by the Newfoundland Supply Liaison. If 
the exporter finds it impossible to file a re- 
lease certificate application within this pericd, 
a letter explaining the circumstances and re- 
questing an extension should be addressed 
to the Office of Exports, Board of Economic 
Warfare, Washington, D. C. If the exporter 
finds that he cannot fill the order he should 
return the import recommendation without 
delay to the Newfoundland Supply Liaison, 
907 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Form BEW 119, with the usual number of 
copies, will be used for applications for re- 
lease certificates until an appropriate form 
of application for release certificate has been 
made available to the United States exporter. 
Applications for release certificates may be 
filed with the Office of Exports without an 
import recommendation until June 1, 1943. 

5. Upon receipt of a release certificate from 
the Office of Exports, Board of Economic War- 
fare, the exporter will proceed with his com- 
mercial and financial arrangements in the 
customary manner. 

6. The Board of Economic Warfare will 
endeavor to issue release certificates on all 
release certificate applications accompanied 
by approved import recommendations. The 
Board of Economic Warfare reserves the right 
to deny release certificates covering proposed 
exports for which import recommendations 
have been approved by the Newfoundland 
Government, and to issue release certificates 
without import recommendations when it 
deems such action necessary to the best in- 
terests of the War Program of the United 
Nations. 


D. Appeals. 


The exporter may appeal from the rejection 
of an application for a release certificate or 
extension thereof or from the revocation of 
a release certificate, in accordance with ex- 
isting procedures for appeals applicable to 
individual licenses as set forth in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 11. 


E. Related Commodities. 


Exporters may group related commodities 
on one application for a release certificate 
when such commodities are destined to one 
consignee as described in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 11, pages 92 and 98, except 
for the following commodities as therein 
listed: Aluminum, aluminum manufactures, 
copper, brass, and bronze. 
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No. 459—Current Export Bulletin No. 93. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 93 covering the 
following items: 


I. All BEW 166 Licenses Valid 6 Months. 


Effective immediately, the period of validity 
of export-licenses granted on form BEW 166 is 
extended from 2 months to six months from 
the date of issuance. This extension applies 
to outstanding licenses and to licenses that 
will be approved in the future on this form 
This extension also covers all approved 
licenses on BEW 166 even though they have 
expired. 


II. Jewel Bearings. 


The Department of Commerce has placed 
ali jewel bearings under Schedule B Classifi- 
cation No. 5990.98. The commodity descrip- 
tion, therefore, given on page 36 of Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 11 for Schedule 
B No. 5990.98 is changed from “Jewels and 
Jewel Bearings, Industrial” to read “Jewels 
and Jewel bearings.” 


III. Abolition of Official Seal on Export 
Licenses. 


The procedure of impressing the official seal 
of the Board of Economic Warfare on export 
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licenses will no longer be followed. Effective 
immediately, licenses bearing the signature 
(either stamped or signed) of an authorized 
Licensing Officer will be valid notwithstanding 
the statement on application forms to the 
effect that licenses are not valid without the 
Official seal. Section 14 on page 90 of Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 11 is modified 
accordingly. 


No. 460—Current Export Bulletin No. 94. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 94 on the follow- 
ing subject: 


Commodities on Nonessential Lists. 


Under the “Decentralization Plan” the 
countries listed below do not expect, except in 
unusual cases, to issue “import recommenda- 
tions” for the commodities listed in the tabu- 
lations below. In the event “import recom- 
mendations” are issued they will, of course, be 
treated the same as “import recommenda- 
tions” for commodities not on these lists 

It is to be pointed out that many of the 
commodities have seldom moved to the par- 
ticular countries. These lists are announced 
for your information and are published in the 
expectation that they will serve as a guide to 
exporters in planning’ their business 
Bolivia—See List A; Chile—See List B; 
Colombia—See List C; Venezuela—See List D 


BOLIVIA—List A 





Commodity 


Animals, edible 0010.00 
Meat products 


Animal oils and fats, edible 


Other edible animal products 


hrough 0019.00 
0020.00 through 0049.00 
0050.00 through 0060.00, 0064.00 through 0067.90 
Fish 0070.00 through 0079.98, 0086.01 
0092.00 through 0094.00, 0098.00 through 0099.00 


0086.03, 0087.00 through 0090.98 





Hides and skins, raw, except furs 
Leather 


Leather manufactures 

Furs and manufactures 

Animal oils and greases, inedible 

Other inedible animals and animal products 
Grains and preparations 


Fodders and feeds 
Vegetables and preparations 


Fruits and preparations 
Nuts 

Vegetable oils and fats, edible 
Cocoa and coffee 

Spices 

Sugar and related products 
Beverages 

tubber and manufactures 


Naval stores, gums, and resins 
Drugs, herbs, leaves and roots, crude 


Oilseeds 

Vegetable oils 

Vegetable dyeing and tanning extracts 
Seeds, except oilseeds 

Nursery and greenhouse stock 
Tobacco and manufactures 
Miscellaneous vegetable products 
Cotton, unmanufactured 

Cotton semimanufactures 

Cotton manufactures 

Vegetable fibers and manufactures 
Wool, unmanufactured 

Wool semimannmfactures 

Wool manufactured 

Hair and manufactures 

Silk and manufactures 

Rayon, nvion, and other synthetic textiles 
Miscellaneous textile products 


Wood. unmanufactured 
Sawmill products (lumber 


Wood manufactures 


Cork and manufactures 

Paper base stocks 

Paper, related products and manufactures 
Petroleum and products 


Stone, hydraulic cement, and lime 

Glass and glass products 

Clay and clay products 

Other nonmetallic minerals, including precious 


0201.01 through 0250.98 








0300.00 through 0303.00, 0305.10 through 0307.00, 0310.00, 0811.00 
0321.00 through 0328.00, 0332.05 through 0359.04 

0600.00 through 0659.00, 0685.00 through 0699.00 

0711.00 through 0759.00 

0803.00 through OS58.98 

0900.00 through 0999.25 

1011.00 through 1036.00, 1041.00 thr 1071.00 174.00 through 
1078.00, 1081.00, 1090.00, 1099.00 

1191.00 through 1199.00 

1201.10 through 1244.00, 1246.00, 1249.00, 1250.00, 1252.11 9 
1253.00, 1256.00, 1259.03, 1259.11 

1301.00 through 1350.98 

1374.00 through 1379.98 

1420.00 through 1449.98 

1501.00 through 1521.05 

1549.01, 1549.03 

1619.05 througt 

1701.00 thre » OO through 1780.00 

2001.00 thro 016.00, 2031.00 through 2038.04 2046 (1 
threugh 2 2066.00, 2069.05, 2069.98, 2087.00, 2064.00 
through 2 

2110.00, 2111.00, 2116.1 2118.00 rough 2180.00, 2189.09 throug! 
2189.98 

2201.00 through 2206.00, 2209.04 through 2209.07, 2209.11 throug? 
2209.98 

2210.00 through 2220.98 

2230.00 through 2248.98, 2249.02 through 2280.00 

2311.00 through 2339.98 

2401.00 through 2468.90 

2535.00 through 2599.98 

2601.00 through 2623.00 

2811.00 through 2935.00, 2099.05, 2099.93, 2999.0) 

1000.05 through 3004.01 

3006.00 through 3013.20 

3016.00, 3017.00, 3019.00 thr t TSO) (0 

3205.01 through 3205.98 hroug! 440 US 1441S 140408 

3609.03 through 3609.11 

3522.00 through 3628.14 

3642.00 through 3689.00 

3690.50 through 3699.00 

3702.00 through 3799.00 

3830.05 through 3840.07, 3840.98, 3845.00 through 3859.0 

3901.00, 3903.00, G13. SG15.00 117.00 PRO thr 152.0 
3963.00 through 3970.98 1005 15 5995.21, 3999.1 

4001.00 through 4039.00 

1060.00, through 4100.00, 4106.10, 4107.20 through 4123.00, 4 “ 
through 4130.00, 4136.00 through 4159.00 

$201.10 through 4209.50, 4221.00 through 4286.0 $201 4 rol 
$200.00) 

4300.00 through 4306.00, 4307.98, 4309.9% 

1600.00 through 4699.98 

4725.01 through 4725.98, 4760.00, 4777.00, 4775.04 

5011.08 through 5013.98, 5019.00 throug! 4) ix We “ hroug 
5052.00 

5101.00 through 5164.00, 5170.00, 5171.00 

5217.50 through 5218.00, 5234.00, 5236.00, 5237.20, 5259.20, 5299.00 

5309.00, 5338.00, 5370.00, 5375.98 through 5379.08 

5409.05, 5400.10, 5451.05 through 5453.00, 5455.10, 5459.09 470.06 
through 5472.03, 5483.00, 5485.00 through 5510.00, 5714.00 throu 
5724.00, 5880.00, 5960.01, 5960.06, 5960.10 through 5960.20, 5960.98, 
5990.98 
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IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 27—Amendment of General Imports 
Order M-63, Making Specified Changes 
in Lists I, II, and III. 


Effective April 28, 1943, the War Pro- 
duction Board has issued an amendment 
to General Imports Order M-63 as 
amended April 2. The changes made by 
this amendment are in the lists of ma- 
terials subject to the order, as follows 
(Schedule A Commerce Import Class 
Numbers given in parentheses) : 


Added to List I.—Cedar, Spanish: logs 
(4032.000); lumber, rough, not further man- 
ufactured than sawed, and flooring (4202.- 


000); lumber, dressed, not further manu- 
factured than planed, tongued, and grooved 
(N. S. C.); palmyra fiber, unmanufactured 


(3409.310); palmyra fiber, manufactured in 
whole or in part, including bassine (3410.- 
030); palmyra stalks (N. S. C.); prima vera: 
logs (4033.400); lumber, rough, not further 
manufactured than sawed and flooring (N. 
S. C.); lumber, dressed, not further manu- 
factured than planed, tongued, and grooved 
(N. S. C.); vegetables, dehydrated (N.S. C.) 

Added to List II.—Copper, brass, and 
bronze manufactures: finished manufactures 
of copper, brass, or bronze, not elsewhere 
specified on this order (N. S. C.); fir, other 
than Douglas fir: logs (N. S. C.); lumber, 
rough sawed boards, planks, deals, etc 
(4104.040); lumber, dressed sawed boards, 
planks, deals, etc. (4104.050); manila or abaca 
fiber (except T grade tow) (3402.300); 
manila or abaca tow (T grade only) (3402.- 
500); manila or abaca fiber manufactures 
(incl. all manila or abaca products) (N.S8.C.); 
pine, other than Northern white or Norway 
pine; logs (N. S. C.); lumber, sawed boards, 
planks, deals, etc., rough and dressed (4107.- 
700); raffia, unmanufactured (3409.500) 

Removed from List II.—Copper, brass, and 
bronze manufactures: finished manufactures 
of copper, brass, or bronze not elsewhere spec- 
ified (N.S. C.) 

Added to List Ill 
3511.000, 3511.100 
chickens and guineas 
or frozen, dressed or 
live (N. S. C.); 
C.); sisal and 
waste (N.S. C.) 
specified in the order 
and flax, etc. (except sisal and henequen 
processors’ mill waste) (N. S. C.); turkeys: 
dead, fresh, chilled or frozen, dressed or un- 
dressed (0024.000); live (0014.000); prepared 
or preserved (N. 5S. C.) 

Removed from List III—Pony fur skins, 
undressed (0721.000 textile waste not else- 
where specified (incl. jute thread and flax, 
etc.) (9850905) 

Moved from L'st II to List I.—Agave man- 
ufactures and semimanufactures: sisal cord- 
age, including cables tarred or untarred, com- 
posed of three or more strands, each strand 
composed of two or more yarns (3417.010 and 
3417.110); carpet yarns of agave, dyed or 
undyed (N. S. C.); cordage of agave fibers, 
other than sisal (N.S. C.); cords and twines 
of agave fibers (N. S. C.); fabrics woven of 
agave fiber (N. S. C.); other manufactures 
of agave fibers (N.S. C.) 

Moved from List III to List I—Brocmcorn 
(2936.000); leather, unmanufactured 
(0300.100-0345.900 incl.) 

The governing date for all of the newly 
added materials is April 28, 1943. As of that 
date importation of these may be made only 
under written authorization of the War Pro- 
duction Board for which application must be 
filed on Form PD~-222-C in duplicate. How- 
ever, shipments of the materials in transit 
to a point within the continental United 
States on the governing date do not require 
authorization 


Camel's hair (3510.000, 
3511.200, and 3511.300); 
dead, fresh, chilled 
undressed (0025.400); 
prepared or preserved (N.S 
henequen processors’ mill 
textile waste, not elsewhere 
including jute thread 
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BOLIVIA—List A—Continued 





Commodity 


Iron ore 
Iron and steel semimanufactures 


[ron and steel advanced manufactures 


Ferro-alloys 


Nonferrous ores, metals and alloys, except 
precious 
Precious metals, and plated ware, except 


jewelry and articles to be worn or carried 

about the person; gold and silver in ore, bul- 

lion, and coin (report jewelry in 9620.00-9635,.00). 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 


Industrial machinery 


Office appliances 
Agricultural machinery and implements 
Automobiles and other vehicles 


Coal-tar products 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
Chemical specialties 


Industrial chemicals 


Pigments, paints, and varnishes 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials 
Explosives, fuses, ete 

Soap and toilet preparations 
Photographie and projection goods 


Scientific and professional instruments, appa- 
ratus, and supplies 

Musical instruments 

Toys, athletic and sporting goods 

Firearms, ammunition, and fireworks 


Books, maps, pictures, and other printed 
matter. 

Clocks and watche 

Art works 

Jewelry 


Miscellaneous, n. ¢ 


Schedule B Nos. 


6001.00. 

6010.20, through 6011.00 6014.00 through 6017.09, 6031.15 through 
6032.98. 

6129.00 through 6135.00, 6137.00, 6143.00, 6147.05, 6148.00 through 
6152.85, 6195.10, 6209.05 through 6209.33. 

6213.03 through 6220.98. 

6290.00 through 6413.00, 6439.07 through 6441.00, 6507.00, 6512.00, 
6515.30 through 6515.55, 6515.98 through 6545.05, 6549.07 through 
6571.98, 6573.05 through 6586.00, 6589.07 through 6620.00, 6635.00 
through 6691.98 

6920.00 through 6997.00. 


7047.98, 7057.00, 7068.10, 7069.10, 7070.00, 7072.00, 7073.05, 7074.20, 
7074.90, 7077.05, 7077.98, 7080.00 through 7081.98, 7096.01 through 
7099.18, 7099.92, 7099.93, 7099.96, 7099.98. 

7146.00, 7349.01, 7448.00 through 7452.05, 7455.01, 7455.03, 7455.09, 
7455.98, 7500.00, 7657.00, 7658.00, 7671.00, 7737.00, 7740.05, 7741.00, 
7750.01 through 7750.98. 

7752.00, 7753.00. 

7896.00. 

7907.00 through 7911.00, 7931.90 through 7932.20, 7932.90, 793: 
7933.90, 7937.20, 7943.01, 7943.05, 7946.05 through 7946.11, 7 
through 7956.89, 7992.00, 7997.21, 7997.23, 7997.27, 7997.57, 7999.55 

8005.00 through 8007.00, 8011.00, 8012.00, 8020.98, 8024.01, 8024.05, 
8024.98 through 8028.00, 8069.05, 8069.98. 

$127.30. 

8202.00, 8205.93 through 8205.96, 8233.00, 8235.00, 8251.00 through 
8269.98, 8203.00, 8206.00 through 8297.98, $299.19, 8299.30. 

8302.00, 8303.05, 8311.00 through 8313.00, 8315.05, 8315.98, 8317.00, 
8320.03, 8320.05, 8328.00 through 8329.30, 8329.60 through 8329.94, 
8336.00 through 8339.98, 8362.11 through 8362.19, 8381.01 through 
8381.98, 8394.00 through 8395.98, 8396.71 through 8397.21, 8397.24 
through 8397.28, 8397.61 through 8398.38, 8398.51 through 8398.87, 
8398.90 through 8398.98, 








8428.00 through 8431.98, 8433.00 through 8438.20, 


8505.00 through 8551.98. 

8601.01 through 8609.05, 8609.08 through 8609.98, 8629.00. 

$713.00, 8729.00 

9000.50, 9002.38 through 9005.00, 
9121.20 through 9122.01, 9140.00. 

9159.05, 9159.07, 9159.25, 9159.27, 
9190.85, 9190.87, 9190.93. 

9211.00 through 9236.00, 9295.00. 

9400.00 through 9418.00, 9440.00, 9445.00, 9449.00. 

9472.25, 9472.27, 9477.03, 9477.11, 9477.15, 9477.21, 9477.31, 9477.35, 
9477.38, 9477.43 through 9477.48, 9477.52, 9478.03 through 9478.13, 
9478.17, 9478.25, 9478.27, 9478.35 through 9478.43, 9478.51 through 
9478.59, 9478.63, 9478.65 through 9478.73, 9479.13, 9479.15, 9479.21, 
9479.31 through 9479.43, 9479.45 through 9479.79, 9481.05, 9481.07, 
9481.23 through 9481.28, 9481.51 through 9481.61, 9482.01, 9482.03, 
9482.07, 
9483.23 through 9483.31, 9483.35, 9483.37 through 9483.45, 9483 55 
through 9483.66, 9483.76 through 9483.83, 9483.86 through 9483.96, 
9484.07 through 9484.17, 9484.21 through 9484.27, 9486.01 through 
9486.23, 9486.25 through 9486.79, 9487.42, 9487.44, 9487.56, 9487.57, 
9487.61 through 9487.91. 

9550.01 through 9550.98, 9560.00, 9569.01 through 9569.98. 


9007.00, 9010.00 through 9117.20, 


9159.55, 9190.01, 9190.03, 9190.65, 


9570.00 through 9572.00, 9591.05. 

9610.00 

9620.00 through 9635.00 

9680.00, 9685.09 through 9699.00, 9712.50, 9812.05, 9813.05, 9826.91, 
9831 through 9849.00, 9860.00 through 9872.00, 9999.10 through 9999.90. 





CHILE—List B 





Commodity 


Animals, edible 
Meat products 
Animal oils and fats, 
Dairy products 


edible 


Other edible animal products 
Hides and skins, raw, except furs 
Leather 

Leather manufactures 

Furs and manufactures 

Animal oils and greases, inedible 
Other inedible animals and animal products 
Grains and preparations 

Fodders and feeds 

Vegetables and preparations 
Fruits and preparations 

Nuts 


Vegetable oils and fats, edible 
Cocoa and cotter 

Spices 

Sugar and related products 
Beverages 


Rubber and manufactures 


Naval stores, gums, and rosins 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, and roots, crude 
Oilseeds 


Vegetable oils 
Vegetable dyeing and tanning extracts 


Seeds, ¢ xcept oilseeds 


Schedule B Nos 


0010.00 through 0019.00. 

0020.00 through 0049.00 

0050.00 through 0059.00, 

0060.00 through 0069.00. 

0070.00 through 0090.98. 

0092.00 through 0099.00 

0201.01 through 0250.98 

0300.00 through 0359.00 

0600.00 through 0672.00, 0685.00 through 0698.99, 

0711.00 through 0759.00. 

0803.00 through 0858.98. 

0900.00 through 0999.25, 

1011.00 through 1099.00. 

1101.00 through 1199.00, 

1201.10 through 1259.98. 

1301.00 through 1350.98, 

1374.00 through 1379.98. 

1425.00 through 1441.00, 1447.00 through 1449.98, 

1501.00 through 1521.05. 

1549.01 through 1549.98 

1619.05 through 1647.00 

1701.00 through 1780.00 

2008.01, 2011.00 through 2014.00, 2032.00 through 2038.00, 2040.00, 
2043.00, 2046.00 through 2049.00, 2058.00, 2059.00, 2084.00, 2087.00, 
2004.00 through 2095.20 

2116.10, 2118.00 through 2186.00. 

2205.00, 

2210.00 through 2220.98 

2231.00, 2232.00, 2248.03 through 2349.03, 2249.10 through 2249.98 

2311.00 through 2339.98 

2401.00 through 2468.90 


9482.11, 9482.25 through 9482.35, 9483.11 through 9483.,21, 
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The governing date for products previously 
listed as subject to the provisions of General 
Imports Order M—63 but now moved from one 
list to another, continues as listed in that 
order heretofore. 


No. 28—Amended Supplemental General 
Imports Order M-63-a, Mawing Cer- 
tain Changes in Schedule A. 


Effective April 28, 1943, the following 
changes are Made in Schedule A of Sup- 
plemental General Imports Order M-— 
63-—a as amended March 5: 


“Sisal and henequen, processors’ mill waste 
(N. S. C.)” is added to Schedule A. The 
item heretofore listed on Schedule A as 
“Syrups and extracts for use in the manu- 
facture of beverages” is modified to read 
“Syrups and extracts for use in the manu- 
facture of beverages, if transported in- rail- 
way tank cars.” 

The effect of this amendment is to remove 
the above products from the exemption 
which is granted to List III materials shipped 
overland, by air, or by inland waterway from 
Canada, Mexico, Guatemala, and El Salvador 
by terms of Supplemental General Imports 
Order M-—63—a, and to require written author- 
ization from the War Production Board, in 
accordance with paragraph (b) of General 
Imports Order M-63, for importation of the 
above products from the designated sources, 
regardless of the means of transportation. 
You will note that in the case of the “Syrups 
and extracts,” etc., for importation from the 
designated sources, a letter of authorization 
will now be required only when they are to 
be transported in tank cars. 

[N. S. C—No separate class or commodity 
number has been assigned for the material 
as described by the Department of Commerce 
Statistical Classification of Imports.] 





Trade Mark 
Applications — 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of April 
6, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
May 10, 1943. 

Class number 

Trade-mark and commodity 
Gem Peete oo cats No. 9—Entire class. 


UR oc cies eee No. 14—Entire class. 
ORI as ccbtalieta aesaraee No. 10—Entire class. 
¢ SRE SEPA Se Do. 


Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 





Date of pub- 


> ” . . 
Product lication 


Trade-mark 


1943 
Drug store and chemical | Apr. 1. 
products. 


Sulfadrelina 


Fenival do Apr. 3. 

Durcelana Hardware and _ bazaar | Apr. 5. 
goods. 

Durcelana Building material Do. 

Ceylan Foodstuffs and groceries, | Apr. 6. 


except tea. 
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Commodity 


Nursery and greenhouse stock 
Tobacco and manufactures 
Miscellaneous vegetabk product 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Cotton semimanufactures 
Cotton manufactures 


Vegetable fibers and manufactures 


Wool, unmanufactured 

Wool semimanufactures 

Wool manufactures 

Hair and manufactures 

Silk and manufactures 

Rayon, nylon, and other synthetic textiles 


Miscellaneous textile products 

Wood, unmanufactured 

Sawmill products (umber 

Wood manufactures 

Cork and manufactures 

Paper base stocks 

Paper, related products and manufactures 


Coal and related fuels 

Petroleum and products 

Stone, hydraulic cement, and lime 

Glass and glass products 

Clay and clay products 

Other nonmentallic minerals, including precious 


Iron oré 
[ron and steel semimanufactures 
Steel mill manufactures 


Iron and steel advanced manufactures 
Ferro-alloys 


Nonferrous ores, 
precious 


metals and alloys, except 


Precious metals, and plated ware, except jewelry 
and articles to be worn or carried about the 
person and gold and silver in ore, bullion, and 
coin. 

Electrical machinery and apparatus 


Industrial machinery 
Office appliances 
Agricultural machinery and implements 


Automobiles and other vehicles 
Coal-tar products 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 


Chemical specialties 


Industrial chemicals 


Pigments, paints and varnishes 


Fertilizers and fertilizer materials 
Explosives, fuses, etc 


Soap and toilet preparations 


Photographic and projection goods 

Scientific and professional instruments, 
ratus, and supplies. 

Musical instruments 

Miscellaneous office supplies 

Toys, athletic and sporting goods 

Books, maps, pictures, and other printed mat- 
ter. 

Clocks and watches 

Art works 

Jewelry 

Miscellaneous, n.e s 


appa 


Schedule B Nos 


2535.00 through 2599.98 
2601.00 through 2629.00 
2811.00 through 2935.00, 2999.05 through 2099.98 


3000.05 through 3004.01 

3008.00 through 3010.60 

3019.00, 3031.10 through 3033.20 
through 3047.10, 3080.00 throug! 
3171.00 through 3199.00 

3205.01 through 3205.07, 3205.11 
3411.00, 3419.01, 3419.05, 

3609.03 through 3609.11 

3622.00, 3628.00, 3633.00 

3643.00 through 3663.00, 3666.00 through 3689.00 

3690.50 through 3699.00 

3710.00, 3720.01, 3720.98, 

3830.05 through 3840.05 
3858.55. 


3036.00 throug! 


3087.00, 3089.50 


3039.00, 3042.10 
through 3129.0 


through 3211.00, 
3419.98 through 3499.98 


3399.03 through 


3729.11, 3741.00 through 3798.98 
3845.00 through 3853.20, 3854.90 through 


3903.00, 3913.00, 3921.00 through 3970.98, 3994.00 through 3995.21 

4001.00 through 4039.00 

4060.00 through 4159.00 

$201.10 through 4299.00 

4300.00 through 4305.00 

4619.00 through 4699.98 

4720.00, 4722.03 through 4724.00, 4725.03 through 4725.98, 4728.00 


through 4741.00, 4760.00, 477 
5002.00, 5003.00 
5042.00, 5052.00 
5101.00 through 5171.00 
5215.00, 5218.00 through 5230.05, 5234.00 through 5239.20, 5292.00. 
5320.00, 5338.00, 5370.00, 5379.05, 5379.98 
5411.98, 5413.00, 5419.00, 5453.00, 5457.00, 5458.30, 5459.05, 5471.00, 5483.00 


5.00 through 4793.00, 4797.00 


through 5490.00, 5714.00, 5715.00, 5880.00, 5960.01, 5960.03, 5960.10, 
5960.15, 5960.25, 5990.98 
6001.00. 


6010.20 through 6013.00, 6015.00, 6017.03, 6017.07, 6033.00, 6034.00 

6049.00, 6050.00, 6058.00, 6059.00, 6062.00, 6063.00, 6065.00, 6091.1 
6091.19, 6092.00, 6106.00, 6107.05 

6121.00, 6122.00, 6125.00, 6129.00 through 6147.05, 6150.00 
6152.85, 6195.10, 6195.90, 6209.05, 6209.07, 6209.15, 6209.33 

6220.80, 6220.88, 6220.94, 6220.98 


throug! 


6290.00, 6295.00, 6301.00, 6307.00 through 6309.07, 6401.00 throug! 
6413.00, 6424.00, 6425.00, 6439.11, 6439.19, 6440.00, 6441.00, 6448.05 
6479.05, 6507.00 through 6512.00, 6515.20, 6515.50 through 6515.60 
6545.01, 6545.05, 6565.01, 6565.07, 6565.08, 6565.98, 6570.00, 6610.00 
6635.00, 6636.01, 6637.01, 6645.01 through 6645.98, 6649.05, 6649.95 
through 6650.00, 6691.05, 6691.07 

6920.00, 6955.00 through 6997.00 


7068.10 through 7069.10, 7070.00 through 7073.98, 7009.15, 7099.18 
7099 96 

7349.01, 7612.00, 7645.00, 7750.0 

7762.05, 7762.98 

7800.00, 7804.00, 7806.00, 7809.00. 7810.00, 7878.30 through 7880.00 
7SSS8.00, 7893.00 

7901.01 through 7901.05, 7902.05, 7903.05, 7904.65, 7904.68, 7906.00, 


7910.00, 7911.00, 7931.90, 7992.00 

8007.00, 8010.00, 8020.98, 8024.09, 
8025.95 through 8059.00, 8069.05 

8124.09, 8124.19, 8124.98, 8127.91, 8127.94 through 812 
through 8135.07, 8135.10, 8141.00 through 8148.00, 8151.01 throug! 
8152.00, 8154.05, 8154.98, 8157.05 through 8160.98, 8165.05 throug! 
&1S0)OS 

8201.00, 8203.00, 8205.50, 8205.93 through 8205.96 
$235.00, 8240.00 through 8251.00, 8258.98 through 8261.07, 
through 8297.05, 8298.00 through 8299.90 

8302.00, 8303.05, 8307.00 through &309.92, 8311.00 through 8313.00, 8315 
05, 8315.98, 8317.00, 8319.00, 8320.03 through 8322.00, 8328.00, 8329.36 
through 8329.60, 8329.81 through 8329.89, 8329.92, 8329.94, 8339.05 
through 8340.00, 8344.15 through 8346.98, 8359.01, 8359.18, 8359.21, 
8359.39 through 8362.21, 8362.23 through 8362.27, 8364.00, 8365.0 
8369.00, 8378.00 through 8379.05, 8379.15, 8381.01 through 8385.01 
8385.07, 8385.11 through 8385.20, 8385.35, 8385.98, 8391.00, 8394.01 
through 8396.31, 8396.33, 8396.36, 8396.38, 8396.53 through 8396.57 
8396.71, 8396.75, 8396.91 through 8396.96, 8397.02, 8397.03, 8397.05 
through 8397.17, 8397.21 through 8397.25, 8397.43, 8397.47, 8397.58 
8397.62 through 8397.66, 8397.80, 8397.81, 8397.83 through 8397.87, 
8398.10, 8398.20 through 8398.28, 8398.35 through 8398.38, S3908.51 
through 8398.85, 8398.89, 8398.90, 8398.98 

8427.00, $429.01, 8429.02, 8429.12 through 
$431.98, 8438.05 through 8442.00 

8509.03 through 8515.80, 8531.01, 8531.05 through 8551.98 

8601.03, 8609.01 through 


8024.98, 8025.50 through 8025.93 


7.98, 8135.02 


8230.00, 8234.00, 


8262.00 


8429.19, 8430.00 throug! 


8609.05, 8609.08, 8609.09, 8609.5 SH09 59 

8609.94 

8710.00 through 8716.00, 8719.00 through 8740.00, 8750.00, 8759.01 
8770.00 

9001.50, 9003.00, 9005.00, 9008.50, 9117.50, 9117.60 

9143.50, 9143.95. 

9211.00 through 9236.00 

9305.50 

9400.00 through 9418.00, 9440.00, 9445.00 

9510.00 through 9516.00, 9523.00 through 9569.98 

9572.00. 

9610.00 

9620.00 through 9629.00 

9680.00, 9693.00 through 9791.00, 9793.00, YS00.00, 9812.01 throug? 
9820.00, 9824.00, 9826.10, 9826.91, GR28.00, GR29.00, 9840.05, GR40.98. 


9842.00, 9853.00 through 9999.10 





May 1, 1943 


New Books and 
Reports 


*% The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
April 17, 1943. 

Copies of this publication, which js 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The April 17 issue 
contains these articles: 

PuBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF THE ISSUES OF 
THE War: Letter from the Under Secre- 
tary of State to Professor Perry, 
Chairman of the Harvard Group, 
American Defense 

Pan AMERICAN Day: 

Message of the President to the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union. 
Address by the Secretary of State. 

Address by the Under Secretary of 
State. 

RECIPROCAL-TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM: 
Statement by the Secretary of State 

Before the House Ways and Means Com- 

mittee. 

Address by Charles Bunn 


DIPLOMATIC CONFIRMATION 


BERMUDA MEETING TO CONSIDER THE REF- 
UGEE PROBLEM. 


Other Publications 


THE POLITICS OF MERCANTILISM. Philip 
W. Buck. 1942. 240 pp. Price, $2. An- 
alyzes the political doctrine of the Eng- 
lish mercantilists, who wrote on economic 
and political subjects in England during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Outlines briefly the conditions 
which gave rise to mercantilist doctrine 
and the practices of states in that pe- 
riod. Summarizes the economic thought 
of these writers, sets forth political im- 
plications of mercantilist economic ideas, 
and describes the nature of the state 
which was to carry the program into ac- 
tion. Criticizes mercantilist political 
doctrine, and compares it to the theories 
of present-day dictatorships. 

Available from: Henry Holt & Co., 257 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

HOUSING ABROAD UP TO WoRLD War IL. 
Stella K. Margold. 1942. 314 pp. Price, 
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Commodity 


Animals, edible 

Meat products 

Animal oils and fats, edible 

Dairy products 

Fish 

Other edible animal products 
Hides and skins, raw, except fur 
Leather (except box calf) 

Leather manufactures 

Furs and manufactures 

Animal oils and greases, inedible 
Other inedible animals and animal products 


Grains and preparations 


Fodders and feeds 

Vegetables and preparations 

Fruits and preparations 

Nuts 

Vegetable oils and fats, edible 

Cocoa and cotlee 

Spices 

Sugar and related products 

Beverage 

Naval stores, gums and rosins 
Vegetable oils 

Vegetable dyeing and tanning extracts 
Nursery and greenhouse stock 
Tobacco and manufactures 
Miscellaneous vegetable products 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Cotton semimanufactures 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Hair and manufactures 
Silk and manufactures 
Rayon, nylon, and other synthetic textiles 
Wood, unmanufactured 

Sawmill products Gumber 

Wood manufactures 

Cork and manufacture 

Paper base stocks 

Paper, related products and manufactures 


Coal and related fuels 

Petroleum and product except special oils for 
aviation Diesel motors, locomotive cylinders, 
and for certain machines that require a special 
kind of lubricating oil, oils for transformers 
and paraffin. 

Stone, hydraulic cement, and lime 

lron ore 

Precious metals, ete 

Soap and toilet preparations 

Musical instruments 


Toy 3%, athletic and sporting goods 

Miscellaneous military equipment (Lend- 
Le Ast 

Firearms, ammunition and fireworks (Lend 
Le ist ' 
Art work 

Jewelry 


Schedule B Nos. 


0010.00 through 0019.00, 

0020.00 through 0049.00. 

0050.00 through 0059.00. 

0060.00, 0065.00, 0067.50, and 0067.90. 

0070.00 through 0090.98. 

0092.00 through 0099.00. 

0201.01 through 0250.98. 

0300.00 through 0359.00, 

0600.00 through 0699.00 except 0680.00, 

0711.00 through 0759.00. 

0809.01 through 0858.98 except 0849.00. 

0900.00 through 0999.98 except 0942.05, 0942.98 
and 0999.05. 

1011.00 through 1099.00 except 1013.00, 1043.00, 1044.00, 1071.00, and 
1073.00. 

1101.00 through 1199.00 except 1180.00. 

1201.10 through 1259.98. 

1301.00 through 1350.98 

1374.00 through 1379.98, 

1420.00 through 1449.98. 

1501.00 through 1521.05, 

1549.01 through 1549.98, 

1619.05 through 1647.00 except 1644.00. 

1701.00 through 1780.00, 

2110.00 through 2189.98 except 2111.00, 2115.10, and 2118 00. 

2230.00 through 2280.00. 

2311.00 through 2339.05, 

2535.00 through 2599.98, 

2602.00 through 2629.09, 

2811.00 through 2999.98 except 2951.00. 

3000.05 through 3004.01. 

3006.00 through 3013.20 except 3011.10, 3011.20, and 3012.00. 

3609.03 through 3609.11. 

3690.50 through 3699.00. 

3702.00 through 3799.00 

3830.05, 3830.09, 3840.07, 3845.00 through 3850.00, 3853.20, 3857.10, 
through 3857.70, and 3858.55 through 3859.00. 

4001.00 through 4039.00. 

1060.00 through 4159.00. 

4201.10 through 4299.00. 

4300.00 through 4309.98 except 4302.00, 4305.00, and 4307.19. 

4602.00 through 4699.98 

4720.00, 4722.03 through 4722.98, 4725.01 through 4725.98, 4726.98 
through 429.00, 4733.00, 4735.00, 4760.00, 4777.00, 4778.00, 4782.00, 
4795.00, and 4799.00. 

5001.00 through 5004.00. 

4011.03 through 5059.00 






5101.00 through 5171.00 except 5165.00 

6001.00. 

6920.00 through 6997.00. 

8710.00, 8713.00, 8716.00, 8724.00, 8729.00, and 8750.00 through 8770.00 
9211.00 through 9297.00. 

9400.00 through 9450.00. 

9460.01 through 9460.71. 


9470.04 through 9497.98 





9610.00. 


| 0620 through 9635.00. 
| 9685.01 through 9699.00, 9713.00, 9800.00, 9812.01 through 9820.00, 


9826.10 through 9829.00, 9832.00, 9840.05, 9841.00 through 9846.00, 
9860.00 through 9872.00, 9999.50, and 9999.90. 





VENEZUELA—List D 





Commodity 


Animals, edible 

Meat product 

Dairy product 

Fish 

Other edible animal products 

Hides and skins, raw, except furs 
Sole leather (bends, backs, and sides 
Leather manufactures 

Furs and manufactures 

Animal oils and greases, inedible 
Otherinedible animals and animal products 
Grains and preparation 


Fodders and feeds 
Vegetables and preparations 
Fruits and preparations 


Vegetable oils and fats, edible 
Cocoa and cotter 

Spices 

Sugar and related products 
Beve rage 

Rubber toy ind balls 
Nursery and greenhouse stock 
Tobacco and manufactures 
Miscellaneous vegetable products 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Cotton semimanufactures 


Schedule B Nos. 


0012.00 through 0019.00. 

0020.00 through 0049.00 

0060.00, 0065.00 through 0067.90 

0070.00 through 0090.98. 

0092.00 through 0099.00 except 0095.00 

0201.01 through 0250.98. 

0324.00 

0600.00 through 0699.00 except 0680.00. 

0711.00 through 0759.00 

0803.00 through 0858.98 except 0843.00. 

0901.00 through 0999.98 except 0942.05, 0942.98. 

1021.00 through 1037.00, 1055.00 through 1061.00, 1077.00 through 
1081.00, 1095.00, and 1099.00. 

1101.00 through 1199.00 except 1129.05. 

1201.10 through 1259.98 except 1201.50, 1252.95, and 1256.00 

1301.00 through 1350.98. 

1374.00 through 1379.98. 

1442.00 and 1447.00. 

1501.00 through 1521.08. 

1549.01 through 1549.98. 

1619.05 through 1647.00 except 1643.00 and 1644.00. 

1702.00 through 1780.00 except 1766.00. 

2046.00 

2535.00 through 2599.98, 

2601.00 through 2629.00. 

2811.00 through 2999.98 except 2813.00, 2951.00, 2999.91 and 2999.95. 

3004.00 and 3004.01 

3008.00 through 3010.60 
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$2. Considers land policy, standards of 
accommodation, construction, and the 
reduction of basic costs of construction 
in foreign countries, and makes compari- 
sons with conditions and experiences in 
the United States. Presents data by sub- 
ject rather than by country. Includes 
discussions of low-cost housing through- 
out the world, factors regarding land ac- 
quisition, outlines methods used abroad 
to reduce construction costs from the 
technical and administrative point of 
view during construction, and other 
phases of the subject. 


Available from: Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Book Store, 40 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE SoOvIET UNION AND THE BALTIC 
STATES. Kaarel Robert Pusta. 1942. 53 
pp. Price, 80 cents. A record of Baltic 
diplomacy in the years between World 
Wars I and II by the former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Estonian Republic. 

Available from: John Felsberg, Inc., 80 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND THE NATIONAL 
INCOME MULTIPLIER. Fritz Machlup. 
1943. 237 pp. Price, $3.50. Presents an 
analysis of the interrelationships of in- 
ternational trade, capital movements, 
investments and national income. Dis- 
cusses the effects upon national income 
and trade balances that may result from 
(1) “autonomous” changes in exports or 
imports, (2) changes in exports induced 
by changes in incomes abroad, (3) in- 
verse changes in investments at home 
and abroad, especially those produced by 
autonomous capital movements, and (4) 
parallel changes in investments at home 
and abroad. 


Available from: The Blakiston Co., 1012 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALTY. Sir 
Halford J. Mackinder. 1942. 219 pp. 
Price, $2.50. This book was first pub- 
lished in 1919, and it warned the Allies 
of the pitfalls inherent in their peace 
plans and prophesied the resurgence of 
an autocratic German militarism and the 
course of conquest. This interpretation 
of world geography was used by the Nazis 
to form the basic idea for their “new” 
science of geopolitics and strategy for 
world conquest. Sir Halford saw that 
major wars of history have been fought 
by central land powers against envelop- 
ing sea powers and that this one would 
follow this pattern on a world-wide scale. 
He foresaw that modern transportation 
and communication had shrunk the con- 
tinents of Europe, Asia, and Africa into 
one land mass, “The World Island,” 
which could be ruled (in his view) by 
whoever dominated the “Heartland” of 
Eastern Europe and the Middle East. 
Illustrated with maps and diagrams. 

Available from: Henry Holt & Co., 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


JOINT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. International Labour Offfice. 
1943. 74 pp. Price, 50 cents. Shows 
how the problems in connection with the 
constitution and working of joint pro- 

(Continued on p. 50) 
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Commodity 


Cotton manufactures 
Vegetable fibers and manufactures 


Wool, unmanufactured 

Wool semimanufactures 

Wool manufactures _ - 

Hair and manufactures 

Silk and manufactures 

Rayon, nylon, and other synthetic textiles 

Miscellaneous textile products 

Wood, unmanufactured 

Sawmill products (lumber) 

Wood manufactures 

Corkwood or bark, unmanufactured_ 

Paper base stocks_ as 

Paper, related products and manufactures 

Coal and related fuels___..__....-- ; 

Petroleum and products—crude oils or any 
other materials, except motor fuels and gaso- 
line. 

Stone, hydraulic cement and lime 

Glass and glass products 

Clay and clay products 

Other nonmetallic minerals, including precious 


Iron ore 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures 


Nonferrous ores, metals and alloys, except pre- 
cious 

Precious metals, and plated ware, except jewelry 
and articles to be worn or carried about the 
person and gcld and silver in ore, bullion, and 
coin 

Electrical machinery and apparatus 


Automobiles, parts and accessories—gasoline 
(carburetor type). 

Bicycles a . : 

Chemical specialties—baking powder 

Chemical specialties—tobacco saucing or extract 
used for flavoring tobacco. 

Chemical specialties—other tobacco extracts 

Industrial chemicals—denatured alcohol 

Pigments, paints and varnishes—ready-mixed 
paints, stains and enamels. 

Soap and toilet preparations -- 

Musical instruments . 

Toys, athletic and sporting goods 

Books, maps, pictures, and other printed matter 

Clocks and watches-_-_---- : 

Art works 

Jewelry oe 

Miscellaneous, n. e. s 


Schedule B Nos 


3019.00, 3090.00 through 3129.00, 3171.00 through 3181.00, 3187.00, and 
3188.00. 


| 3205.01 through 3211.00, 3229.98, 3399.35, 3399.98, and 3499.11 through 


3499.98. 
3609.03 through 3609.11 
3622.00 through 3633.00. 
3642.00 through 3689.00 
3690.50 through 3699.00 
3702.00, 3720.01 through 3725.00, and 3741.00 through 3799.00. 
3852.00 through 3859.00 
3951.00 through 3970.98, and 3999.00. 
4001.00 through 4039.00 
4060.00 through 4159.00. 
4201.10 through 4248.00, 4291.00 through 4299.00 
4300.00. 
4699.01 through 4699.98 
722.03 through 4722.98, 4729.00, 4736.00, 4738.00, and 4793.00. 
5002.00. 


5011.03. 

5101.00, 5127.00, 5170.00, and 5171.00 

5234.00, 5236.00, 5237.20, 5239.20, 5261.00, and 5299.00, 

5338.00 and 5369.00 through 5379.98 

5451.05 through 5455.10, 5459.98 through 5472.98, 5483.00 through 
5512.00, 5714.00, 5724.00, 5880.00, and 5960.10 through 5990.98 except 
5960.20 and 5990.05. 

6001.00 

6129.00 through 6143.00, 6146.00, and 6148.00 through 6152.88 except 
6152.20 

6290.00 through 6401.00, 6413.00, 6440.00, 6479.07 through 6479.98, 
6610.00, 6635.00, and 6645.35 


6920.00 through 6997.00 


7012.00, 7057.00, 7058.00, 7061.00, 7068.10 through 7069.10, 7070.00 
7072.00 through 7074.90, 7077.05, 7077.98, 7080.00, 7099.15, 
7099.96, and 7099.98 


7904.63 through 7904.68, 


TONY IS, 


7950.00 
8230.00 
8234.00, 


8235.00. 

8312.00. 

8438.05 through 8442.00, 

8710.00 through 8770.00 except 8718.00, 8734.00, 8740.00 and 8742.00 

9211.00 through 9297.00 

9400.00 through 9450.00 

9553.00 through 9565.00 

9570.00 through 9591.08 

9610.00 

9620.00 through 9635.00 

9685.01 through 9699.00, 9812.01 through 9821.00, 9824.00, 9726.10 
through 9829.00, 9831.00 through 9849.00, 9860.00 through 9872.00, 
9999.10, and 9999.90 





New Books and Reports 
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duction committees have been solved in 
Describes the system of 


Great Britain. 


30 cents. Describes who the people of 
China are, how they live, what they like, 
and why they are fighting. 

Available from: The East and West 
Association, 40 E. 49th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 





joint production committees developed 
in individual factories, mines, shipyards, 
and other establishments to secure full 
labor-management cooperation in war 
production. 

Available from: International Labour 
Office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D: . 


BUSINESS RESERVES FOR PostT-WarR SuR- 
vivaL. Mark S. Massel. 1943. 132 pp. 
Planning Pamphlets Nos. 19 and 20. 
Price, 50 cents. Analyzes present busi- 
ness policies for protection of post-war 
position, and their effects on current war 
production, prices, and inflation. Dis- 
cusses corporate reserves from the 
standpoints of industrial management, 
stockholders, creditors, tax collectors, re- 
negotiation officials, price administrators, 
and the general public. 

Available from: National Planning As- 
sociation, 800 21st Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. 
West Association. 1943. 


The East and 
20 pp. Price, 


EpiTror’s Notre.—In connection with the 
subject-matter of this article, the reader’s 
attention is called to a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the earlier phases of Britain's ef- 
forts in this field—namely, the article entitled 
“British Concentration of Production,” by 
Thomas R. Wilson, which was published in 
the June 14, 1941, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 





Dutch Cleanliness Suffers 


Holland’s world-famed cleanliness is 
one of the latest casualties of the Ger- 
man occupation, according to an escapee 
who recently reached England. “Dutch 
housewives can no longer brush, polish, 
scour, and scrub as they once delighted 
in doing, because the German authori- 
ties have banned the manufacture of 
cleaning materials as unnecessary to the 
war effort,” he said. “The once spotless 
Dutch home, with bright high lights of 
polished surfaces, now looks dull and 
grubby,” the escapee concluded. 





Henry Chalmers (“Wartime Controls 
and Stimuli Upon the Foreign Trade of 
Latin America—Section 2”).—See Con- 
tributors’ Column in last week’s issue, 
April 24. 


Kathleen O. Horton (“United King- 
dom’s Industry Concentration Now Nears 
Completion”) .—Born in Hawarden, Iowa. 
Attended public schools in Minneapolis, 
Minn., Indianapolis, Ind., and Congers, 
N. Y. B.Com. McGill University, Mon- 
treal, in 1941. Worked for Economic 
Financial, and Transit Department of 
the League of Nations, Princeton, N. J., 
before coming to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in June 1942. 
Member of United Kingdom section of 
British Empire Unit. 


Hill Houston (“Argentina’s Foreign 
Trade”) —Bern in Philadelphia, Pa., No- 
vember 20, 1888. Educated in Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. Newspaper work in Philadel- 
phia, followed by commercial experience 
in Boston, New York, Cleveland, and 
Pittsburgh, 1907-15. Residence and 
travel in South America, with headquar- 
ters at Buenos Aires, Argentina, in di- 
rection of import-export and shipping 
interests and in negotiation of 31 for- 
eign loans of South American govern- 
ments, 1915-35. Instructor, Spanish 
language and literature, and Latin Amer- 
ican International Affairs, Pennsylvania 
Adult Education Program, Luzerne 
County, Pa., 1940. Regional specialist, 
Colombia, Panama, Venezuela, and the 
Guianas, in American Republics Unit, 
1941; is now chief of the staff covering 
the east-coast countries of South Amer- 


ica. 





Local Tire Factories | lelp Other 
Americas Maintain Transport 


Since the start of the war in 1939, 
tire-producing capacity in the other 
Americas has expanded and now plays a 
vital role in helping these countries 
maintain essential transportation. 

Additional plants have increased the 
productive facilities of Argentina and 
Brazil while new factories have opened 
in Venezuela, Cuba, and Peru. A re- 
cently opened rubber factory in Cuba, 
near Habana, is equipped to make truck 
and bus tires and other products to help 
maintain essential transportation. Most 
of the crude rubber needed for the opera- 
tion of these factories is available from 
local production, except in Argentina 
and Cuba. 

Brazil's rubber manufacturing capac- 
ity is large enough to enable the country 
to export to nearby countries and thus 
help take the load off the United States 
in keeping essential transportation op- 
erations moving. 
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Motor transportation in the other 
Americas, as in the United States, is in- 
dispensable to the movement of strategic 
materials and the maintenance of key 
industries. In some areas, in fact, motor 
transportation is more essential than in 
the United States because of the absence 
of rail facilities. 

Brazil, largest rubber producer in the 
Western Hemisphere, has been using 
about a third of its rubber output, re- 
cently running at the rate of about 20,000 
tons a year. However, Brazil is moving 
workers into the Amazon with the aim of 
increasing rubber production to perhaps 
50,000 tons annually to provide a larger 
surplus for export to the United States. 

Argentina is the leading tire-produc- 
ing country in the other Americas. Lo- 
cal production is estimated at 90 percent 
of total requirements. A large propor- 
tion of such rubber products as shoes, 
hose, rubber heels, belting, and toys are 
produced in Argentina. The tire indus- 
try has been established for more than 10 
years in Argentina. Today there are 
four manufacturers of tires and tubes. 
Tire output has increased from 250,000 
tires in 1933 to 572,000 in 1939, and tube 
production rose from 375,000 in 1933 to 
658,000 in 1939. 

Brazil ranks second as the largest pro- 
ducer of tires in the other Americas. 
Notwithstanding its large consumption 
of rubber, Brazil was the only country in 
the hemisphere where rubber production 
was greater than rubber consumption 
before Pearl Harbor. 

Tires have been manufactured for 
many years in Brazil. Production re- 
mained small until 1939 and 1940, when 
two new factories were started. Tire 
production jumped from 65,000 in 1938 to 
236,553 in 1940. Since 1940 production 
has reached still higher levels. Tube 
production also rose from 50,000 in 1938 
to 185,156 in 1940. 

Other rubber products also are manu- 
factured in large quantities in Brazil. 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles are popu- 
lar, and production is estimated at 10,- 
000,000 pairs a year. 

Mexico has three tire plants and is an 
exporter of rubber through increasing 
production of guayule. 

Venezuela has a tire plant. Current 
production is estimated at 1,000 tires a 
month, with a total plant capacity of 
40,000 tires a year. In Peru, the first 
experimental tires were made last Feb- 
ruary. 

The tire factory in Uruguay is able 
to cover that country’s basic needs, ex- 
cept for large-sized tires. 

Both the Brazilian and the Argentine 
factories have sufficiently large capacity 
to permit exports to such neighboring 
countries as Chile, Paraguay, and 
Bolivia. 





Operations on the “Devon bore” have 
been abandoned by the New Zealand 
Petroleum Co., Inc., say New Zealand 
press reports. The well was driven to a 
depth of 9,412 feet, and drilling was dis- 
continued as base sedimentary rocks 
were passed at 9,388 feet. Certain sand- 
stone horizons are now being tested, it 
is stated. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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blended with Syrian tobacco grown in 
the Latakia district. Average output 
comes to 1,500 metric tons. 

Since France has been cut off as a 
chief source of supply, the industry has 
been dependent upon the United States 
for cigarette paper. With the help of 
reserve stocks the monopoly has so far 
been able to meet its requirements. 

Cigarettes are the most important of 
the Lebanon’s tobacco products, output 
of cigars coming to only 4 metric tons, 
cut tobacco to 800 metric tons, smoking 
tobacco to 6 metric tons, and snuff to 4 
metric tons. 


SITUATION IN THE CANARY ISLANDS 


Tobacco culture in the East Canary 
Islands is said to be of small commer- 
cial importance. Somewhat increased 
interest in leaf production has been evi- 
dent in late years, however, because of 
import difficulties. Yield from the 1942 
crop was estimateed at between 170,000 
and 100,000 kilograms. Subsistence 
crops, such as corn and beans, having 
been given preference over tobacco, it is 
expected that the 1943 tobacco crop will 
amount to only about 50,000 kilograms. 

Consumption of leaf by Grand Canary 
tobacco factories is difficult to determine, 
but peacetime consumption was esti- 
mated at about 1,500,000 kilgrams annu- 
ally. Consumption during the last quar- 
ter of 1942 was very low because of the 
continued leaf shortage. Factories either 
worked only part time or were entirely 
idle. 

The prevailing shortage of raw mate- 
rial, which has created a very difficult 
situation in the local tobacco industry, 
has been somewhat relieved by receipt at 
Las Palmas of a large quantity of Bra- 
zilian leaf and the withdrawal and dis- 
tribution of several thousand kilograms 
of Java leaf which had been stored in 
bonded warehouses. With the removal 
of the Java leaf, little is left of the stocks 
of bonded leaf. 





Venezuela’s Capital 
Shows Results of 
Modernization Program 


While war is dealing destruction to 
Old World centers of population, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, has been wrecking many 
buildings of its own volition. The vol- 
untary demolition is part of a program, 
impelled by civic pride, to replace old 
structures with new buildings. Under 
that program, through construction and 
cleansing, Caracas is greatly improving 
its appearance and its qualities as a place 
of habitation. 

Venezuela’s President, Isaias Medina, 
and his governmental aides are sponsor- 
ing improvement of the country’s capital. 
Recent, years have brought noticeable 
changes to the city, but none more 
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marked than that which is taking place 
in the district known as “El Silencio.” 
In this area, cleared of old eyesores, a 
“working-class housing project” soon will 
make available low-cost dwellings with 
modern conveniences. 

The newspaper Ahora has launched 
a campaign to clean up the Guaire River, 
a stagnant stream which traverses the 
city. This and similar projects assure 
better sanitation conditions. 

The Municipal Council has approved 
organization of a group, to be known as 
“The Friends of Caracas,” which will 
take a leading part in the advancement 
of modernization and cleaning up of the 
city. 

The example set by the nation’s capital 
has inspired other Venezuelan cities to 
undertake similar programs. At Puerto 
Cabello, soon to be the main harbor of 
Venezuela, improvement is moving for- 
ward at a rapid pace. Powerful dredges 
have cleared the channel so that ships 
of large tonnage can anchor. Large 
docks and warehouses of concrete blocks 
are being constructed. 

Most of Puerto Cabello is at sea level, 
and conditions have been extremely fa- 
vorable to the spread of malaria, largely 
in consequence of inadequate sanitation 
facilities. 

This state of affairs was the main fac- 
tor which prompted the Government to 
demolish all the old houses built around 
the port and to build a new town of 
modern homes for workers. In addition 
to providing health protection, the Gov- 
ernment resolved to build low-cost 
houses that would be comfortable during 
intense tropical heat and attractive in 
appearance. 

The approved contract called for con- 
struction of 400 new homes, built of con- 
crete blocks—a material found specially 
suited to construction in this climate. 
The houses have from one to four bed- 
rooms and cost from $500 to $1,500 each. 





“Total Mobilization” in Nazi 
Europe: How Is It Working Out: 


Despite an all-out Nazi propaganda 
campaign for the past 2 months, “total 
mobilization” has failed to produce the 
desired results in Europe for the German 
war machine, and more severe supple- 
mentary decrees have been instituted, 
the Office of War Information says in 
a report based upon analyses of official 
documents and statements of enemy 
newspapers and radios in European 
countries. 

The German decrees of January 27 
and 29 have been followed by more se- 
vere supplementary orders in Norway, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg, Bulgaria, Poland, and Eastern 
Europe, OWI reports. 

Five immediate results are apparent, 
OWI analyses show: 

(1) Extended exploitation of labor, 
with a prevailing 56- to 66-hour week in 
industry; the average work week for 
German agriculture in 1942, according 
to an official report of the Agricultural 
Institute at the University of Goettingen, 
was 78.8 hours. 
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(2) Forcible requisitioning of labor for 
German industry, and recruits for the 
German armies in Nazi-controlled coun- 
tries. 

(3) A marked increase in executions 
for “high treason.” 

(4) The destruction of small and me- 
dium-sized business through the planned 
increase in the rate of economic concen- 
tration by Nazi-dominated industrial 
combines. 

(5) Increased predominance of the 
Nazi S. S., or Elite Guard, over native 
Fascist organizations in occupied coun- 
tries. 

The effects of “total mobilization” in 
the different countries in Europe are 
summarized by the Office of War Infor- 
mation as follows: 

Norway. Every man between 18 and 
55, and every woman between 21 and 40, 
has been ordered to serve the Nazi war 
effort, according to Stavanger Radio on 
February 22. All Norwegian labor and 
industry have been conscripted. (See 
article on p. 7.) 

Netherlands. Germany has assumed 
legal power to take any measures neces- 
sary for the maintenance of production, 
the distribution of goods, and the con- 
version of the labor market, according 
to a decree published in the Official State 
Gazette. On February 22, Hilversum 
Radio announced that offenders against 
German regulations can be punished by 
death. A 54-hour work week has been 
decreed, and Sunday work has been in- 
troduced in the mines of Limburg. 

France. The Compulsory Labor Serv- 
ice decides which French workmen shall 
be permitted to remain in their present 
employment, which are to be sent to 
other places in France, and which will 
be sent to Germany for the duration. 
The German-dictated decrees are exe- 
cuted by a General Commissioner for 
Compulsory Labor, acting under the di- 
rect authority of Laval. 

Belgium. Children 14 years of age 
are now being assigned to farmers for 
use as farm help. The farmers become 
temporary “foster parents” and may re- 
fuse to allow the real parents of the 
children to see them, Radio Brussels 
said on March 1. 

Greece. The Commander-in-Chief 
for southern Greece has ordered the mo- 
bilization for “civilian purposes” of all 
Greeks between the ages of 16 and 45. 
(Berlin Radio, February 27.) 

Bulgaria. By official Government de- 
cree, all business establishments have 
been placed under a civil mobilization 
order patterned to fit into the German 
“total mobilization” campaign. 

Poland and the Eastern Occupied 
Areas. Since the people of Poland and 
Occupied Eastern countries have been 
exploited from the first day of German 
occupation, further mobilization can only 
be achieved by pressing them into the 
ranks of the Wehrmacht. This is now 
happening. On February 26, the mili- 
tary commissariat of the Ostland an- 
nounced the formation of Estonian, Lat- 
vian, and Lithuanian Legions to fight in 
the German armies. The male popula- 
tion has been informed that it may 
“choose” whether to join these Legions 
or the German armed forces. 
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The conscription of manpower has 
been tied up with the “restoration of 
property” ina special Nazi manner. Ac- 
cording to the K6élnische Zeitung (Feb- 
ruary 24), Alfred Rosenberg has de- 
creed that certain confiscated properties 
will be returned to the rightful owners 
provided that the latter fulfill their “eco- 
nomic obligations” toward Germany. 
Those who fail to report for war duties 
forfeit all claims for the return of their 
former property. (Stockholms Tidnin- 
gen, February 28.) 

An important part of the entire “total 
mobilization” plan is reflected in the 
steady “nce marked increase of power by 
the German S. S. in the occupied coun- 
tries of Europe at the expense of the 
native Nazi and Quisling movements, 
OWI points out. The German Waffen 
S. S. has opened its ranks to non-Ger- 
man “Aryans” and is putting on an in- 
tensive recruitment campaign all over 
Europe. The Lithuanian Legion will be 
a formal part of the S. S., with legion- 
naires receiving the same uniforms and 
pay as the S.S., according to the Lithu- 
anian Radio (February 26). 

In Norway, a new S.S. “Regiment Nor- 
wegien” has been formed, and the former 
Norwegian Police Minister, Jonas Lie, 
has been made a major in the Waffen 
S. S. (Stockholms Tidningen, March 2). 
Danish papers report new recruitment 
drives for the Waffen S. S. in Denmark. 

The Slovak Radio has announced that 
medical examinations for service are 
open to members of the “German ethnic 
group.” 

A summary of all the evidence avail- 
able, OWI analysts conclude, indicates 
that the S. S. is emerging as the central 
instrument for the Nazi control of 
Europe. 





Nazi’s Paper-Money Measures in 
the Netherlands 


Reich’s Commissioner Seyss-Inquart’s 
decree calling in all 500- ($270) and 
1,000-guilder ($540) notes was inter- 
preted by Dutch financial experts in 
London as indicating that the German 
authorities were having trouble in col- 
lecting higher-bracket income taxes and 
in preventing hoarding of currency. 

The order, which provides that all bills 
not turned in immediately will be ac- 
ceptable only for payment of this and 
next year’s income taxes, seems to con- 
firm that tax collection is not proceed- 
ing smoothly. As a large part of the 
collection takes place at the source, 
the difficulties seem to lie with the pros- 
perous classes, who are apparently able 
to avoid or delay payment. 

The latest available figures on the 
circulation of paper money in Holland 
date from March 1, 1942, when circula- 
tion of 1,000-guilder notes numbered 
476,247, or 21.30 percent of total note 
circulation, and circulation of 500- 
guilder notes numbered 114,397, or 2.56 
percent of the total. 

According to the Storm Troop publi- 
cation, “Storm,” of March 26, “black 
marketeers and war profiteers” tried to 
avoid the consequences of the new meas- 
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ure by offering 1,000-guilder notes at 
800. The price fell alarmingly within 
a few days until it reached 300, anq 
since then the downward movement has 
accelerated, with 1,000-guilder notes now 
selling at 8 guilders on street markets in 
Amsterdam. The Dutch Nazi paper re. 
cently reported that a number of such 
traders had been arrested and notes 
with a total face value of 2,500,000 guild. 
ers ($1,350,000) had been confiscated, 
It said that not only money in the 
black market was brought to light, but 
also “capital which Jews were attempt- 
ing to unload to cut their losses.” 

Enthusiastic about the results of the 
currency measure, “Storm” said that its 
effects were: 

1. The State had acquired money “jj. 
legally withdrawn from the community.” 

2. Many persons who have committed 
crimes against the community are forced 
from now on “to lead better lives.” 

3. The black market had lost a con. 
siderable part of its capital, thus limit- 
ing its activity. 

According to Goering’s paper, the Es- 
sener National Zeitung, of March 30. 
many Dutchmen are using the oppor- 
tunity created by the withdrawal of high- 
value notes to buy 1,000- and 500-guilder 
bills at prices far below face value. 
“Black marketeers and profiteers at- 
tempt to sell the notes, regardless of 
loss,” the daily said. ‘Despite official 
warnings about the illegal character of 
such transactions, many buyers are 
found. These dealers are arrested by 
the police and sent to concentration 
camps.” 





Reasons for Nazis’ Labor 
Drafts in Belgium 


The deportations of Belgian workmen 
affect not only those factories which, 
from the Germans’ point of view, are 
of secondary importance, but also firms 
whose entire production is requisitioned 
and which form part of the German war 
machine, says an agency of the Belgian 
Government in Exile. 

According to reports recently received 
from Belgium, the deportation of work- 
men constitutes: 

1. Strategically, a German withdrawal 
under the blows of the R. A. F., in fear of 
an allied invasion. 

2. Politically, a method of breaking the 
resistance of the workers by placing them 
in strange surroundings and subjecting 
them to military discipline. 

3. Economically, a surer means of ruin- 
ing the occupied countries than was the 
requisitioning of equipment from the 


Belgian factories to which Germany re- © 
sorted in 1918 when she realized that © 


she was faced with defeat. 

It is doubtful whether the deportation 
of workmen enables German industries 
to increase their output. The greatest 


confusion has reportedly reigned during — 


the requisitioning of foreign labor. 
Many deportees are said to have been 
idle in Germany for weeks on end, either 
because no work can be found for them 
or because their resistance to pan- 


European National-Socialist propaganda 7 


makes them “unemployable.” 
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